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STATEMENT OF SPONSORSHIP 


‘ey American Jewish Congress is sponsoring the publication of JUDAIsM: 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF JEWisH LiFe AND THOUGHT as part of its basic 
policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish 
scholarship and adequate opportunities for Jewish education, and generally 
foster the affirmation of Jewish religious, cultural, and historic identity.” 
Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedicated to the 
creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious, and philosophical 
concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the problems of modern society. 
The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and thinkers drawn 
from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full authority and respon 
sibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opinions expressed in the 
articles and reviews are those of the contributors and do not necessarily reflect 
the position of the American Jewish Congress, which is sponsoring the 
publication of this Journal as a service to the American Jewish community 
and to all who seek to understand the nature of the Jewish tradition and its 
modern significance. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


[* INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest for a 

world-view on the issues that are timeless — the meaning of life, the chal- 
lenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance of the individual, his 
relation to society, and the goal of history. In order to advance this enterprise 
of spiritual discovery of our time this Journal has been projected. It will be 
primarily concerned with the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as 
a factor in the contemporary world... 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value today 
for Jews and for the world...At the same time, we dissociate ourselves from 
the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party lines on the contempo 
rary Jewish scene... The members of the Board of Editors, like their associates 
among the Contributing Editors, belong to every school of Jewish life or to 
none. The trends popularly referred to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, 
Reconstructionism, as well as others that as yet have no specific names, have 
their advocates among us, though no institution or movement is officially 
represented...Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these 
pages, but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on truth and 
the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary point of view. 

Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of freedom. 
Our columns will be open to anyone who has something significant to say 
and the ability to say it well. New and unconventional interpretations, what- 
ever their standpoint, will be welcomed from every source, for we share the 
conviction of the Talmud that “Both these and the others are the words of 
the living God.” — From the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward 
a Renascence of Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 











WHAT 


MORDECAI 


HE GREAT world religions have always 
pf wentavanent themselves with answet1 
ing the question, ““What must man do 
to be saved?” Philosophy has translated 
that question into “What is man’s high 
est good “ Now comes psychology and 
promises to help both religion and phi 
losophy to find the answer. If we are not 
to turn to some supernatural revelation 
for the answer, where else can we hope 
to find it? That there is an inherent con 
nection between religion and self-undet 
standing is implied in the motto “Know 


thyself” that was inscribed over the tem 


ple of Delphi and ascribed to Thales. 
[hat connection is clearly recognized in 
St. Augustine’s advice: “Seek for your 


self, O man: search for your true self. 


He who seeks shall find — but marvel and 
joy —he will not find himself, he will 
find God, or, if he will find himself, he 
will find himself in God.” The Arabi 
philosopher Alghazali is quoted by many 
a Jewish theologian as having said: “If 
thou knowest thyself, thou wilt know thy 
Creator” (Albo Ikk. III, 6). Hence in re 
ligion, our should be: 
What manifestations of human life re 


main concern 


quire the God concept, if they are to fit 


eececcccccoocosocosooocosoosooooooosooooooooosoooosoosesoeos 

Dr. KAPLAN is presently serving as Visiting 
Professor of Philosophies of Religion at the He 
brew University. A companion piece, by the 
author, devoted to an analysis of the autonomous 
character of the self-conscious and its role in 
man’s moral nature, is scheduled for publication 
in our October issue. Both essays will form a 
chapter in a forthcoming book entitled “Ethical 
Religion in Education.” 


IS OUR HUMAN DESTINY? 


M. KAPLAN 


into a pattern of conduct that makes for 
growth and happiness? Or, what in hu 
man experience can best validate the 
God conc pt tor such a pattern of con 


dd 


uct? 

Ihe idea of God arrived at in the 
course of answering that question may, 
indeed, turn out to be radically different 
from the conventional or traditional one 
Lhat possibility should not deter us from 
using the name of God, if the concept 
that it represents fits into a conduct pat 
tern that leads to what we regard as sal 
vation. The ancient Jews, and for that 
matter even the early Christians, were 
charged by the Romans with atheism 
because they re fused to have God repre 
sented by any graven image. That his 
toric fact should be a re minder to the ad 
herents of the traditional or convention 
al idea of God not to be over hasty in 
charging with atheism or idolatry those 
who deviate from that idea. Moreover, it 
would be a mistake to assume that an 
idea of God to be convincing must claim 
to be the absolute truth and dare not 
betray any sign olf being tentative o1 
relative. On the contrary, the modern 
man expects his idea of God to impel 
him to practice humility and love. In 
tellectual humility is compatible only 


with the realization that the human 
mind can at best only approximate truth 
and that there may be more than one 
way of approximating it. Love is incom 
patible with the intolerance that is mere- 
ly a form of human aggression. 


[Throughout the discussion that fol- 
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lows the term “God” is used, not in the 
specific sense in which it is used in mono 
theism, but in a generic sense, thus in- 
cluding the gods of various religions. 
Likewise the term “man” is a synonym 
for the human species. 

Lhe history of religion reveals two dis 
tinct types of meaning associated with 
the term God. (a) The term “God” has 
been applied to whatever has been re 
garded as a transcendent source of poten 
cy necessary for health, security, fertill 
ty, fecundity and immortality. The use 
of the term “God,” associated with the 
flow of mana, or with some ineffable 
power behind appearances, belongs to 
the theurgic strand of religion. (b) The 
term “God” has been applied to what- 
ever power which, transcending the hu 
man individual, is regarded as impelling 
man to control his potency in the interest 
of his own highest good and that of those 
whose life he shares. This is the meaning 
associated with the idea of God in the 
ethical strand of religion. 

[he objective of the ethical strand of 
religion is not the acquisition and in 
crease of potency but the control of po 
tency. In primitive and ancient religions 
the gods figure as lawgivers and guard 
ians of the laws of justice. In the later 
stages of development that objective is 
seen to be in the interest of wholesome 
fellowship with others either as individ 
uals or as members of some group. 
Though the Prophets stressed the ethi 
cal strand of religion, they, nevertheless, 
regarded it as closely interwoven with 
the theurgic strand, as when they made 
security against dangers, whether physi 
cal or human, conditional upon the prac 
tice of justice. 

The failure in modern times to reckon 
with the fundamental difference between 
the theurgic and the ethical strands of 
religion, or to evaluate them properly, 
has been responsible for the lag in the 


development of ethical religion as well 
as for the growing tendency to repudiate 
religion altogether. The reason for the 
contemporary eclipse of religion is that, 
in the practical concerns of life, more 
and more people are learning to look 
to science for the acquisition and the 
increase of potency. Since religion has 
been generally practiced with a view to 
gaining potency in the form of health 
or success, the need for religion is denied, 
now that these objective s can be tar more 
reliably served 


through science. The 


question of how to control potency, 
which has been augmented a thousand- 
fold, is on the whole neglected altogether. 
[he only possibility of awakening an in 
terest in the ethical problem of how to 
bring man’s ever increasing potency un- 
der control, so that instead of its being a 
threat to man’s survival it shall be a 
means to progress and happiness, is to 
relate the problem of its control to the 
question of man’s destiny. When that is 
done we shall witness the revival of re 
ligion. 

Here and there movements of limited 
scope like humanism and ethical culture 
attempt to achieve methods of moral 
control, or to ftoster a sense of moral 
responsibility, independently of the be 
lief in God. Their efforts, however, have 
so far not shown any ability to strike 
deep roots. The attempt of the human 
being to fulfill himself has to be organt- 
cally related to potentialities in his na 
ture. We need the momentum of entire 
societies, cultures, civilizations, peoples 
and churches. The historical religions as 
part of the human heritage carry with 
them that momentum. Although they are 
still associated in most people's minds 
mainly with theurgy or the quest for 
potency, they cannot be omitted from the 
consideration of human destiny or hu- 
man values, for they are the vehicles of 


the main values that give meaning to life. 
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Although whatever morality the his- 
torical re ligions sought to inculcate was 
based on obedience instead of moral re 
sponsibility and ethical inwardness, they 
laid the ground-work in moral habits 
that have become second nature with 
man. Every human lite has to begin with 
an established way of life. Without the 
moral habits and values which are trans 
mitted to the child along with habits of 
communication, the child cannot grow 
into the man. During those years the 
child repeats the cultural evolution of 
the human race, in the same way as be 
fore birth he repe ats the evolution of the 
other animal races. Hence the problem 
of having the child acquire a sense of 
moral responsibility is not one of start 
ing with him projects de novo, but of 
enabling him to reconstruct his extrane 
ously (heteronomously) imposed respon 
sibility into voluntarily assumed and self 
governing responsibility. 

\n important element in this process 
ot reconstruction is the role which the 
belief in God plays in traditional reli 
gion. To reconstruct that role in keep 
ing with the notion of responsibility as 
autonomous, it 1S necessary to call to 
mind what the beliet in God in the ethi 
cal strand of religion actually conveyed 
to believers among all pe oples and civili 
zations. We need no better evidence of 
what that belief meant than the fact that 
in the religions of mankind the term 
“God” has always had a correlative sig 
nificance, like the term “parent” which 
implies “child” and vice versa, or “king” 
which implies “people”, or “redeemer”’ 
which implies “redeemed.” 

It might help us to orient ourselves to 
the maze of various approaches to the 
God idea, if we were to consider the 
idea of sovereignty. The latter never fig 
ured as a distinct idea until modern 
times. Before that, sovereignty was 


thought of merely as the quality which 


a sovereign possessed by virtue of his 
power over others. When the entire mat 
ter of authority began to be questioned, 
the idea of sovere ig@nty became a subject 
of political science. It was then that the 
proble m arose as to the seat of sovereign 
tv. At first it seemed that the seat of sov 
ereignty was outside human life. Sover 
elenty was situated in God and was by 
Him conterred on whomsoever he chose 
When the people rather than the ruler 
came to be looked upon as the source ol 
the very authority to which they sub 
mitted, sovereignty was assumed to re 
sic if} the people 

[hat provides us with a significant 
clue to what has been happening with 
the idea of God. We have come to realize 
that sovereignty is an existential fact, 
the reality of which can be symbolized 
but not contained in a king. Likewise we 
have come to realize that God can be 
symbolized by but not contained in any 
imaginable being or intellectual concept 
Thus, we should not find it difficult to 
feel the full impact of the reality of God 
or godhood without having to objectify 
the latter into some supernatural kind 
of being. Just as sovereignty is a powel 
residing in man which makes possible a 
political order of society, so God o1 god 
hood is the power residing in man that 
makes it possible for him to become ful 
ly human. Moreover, as no power that 
resides in man can be properly con 
ceived in isolation from the cosmos, so 
neither sovereignty nor godhood can be 
properly conceived as merely immanent 
in man, or as other than part of reality 
as a whole. Transcendence is thus an at 
tribute of both sovereignty and godhood 
with this difference: Sovereignty repre 
sents a very limited aspect of human 
life: its transcendence is likewise limited. 
Godhood represents the whole man; its 
transcendence is therefore all inclusive 


or infinite. 
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Lhe conception of God, with its cor 
relative ideas about man and the world, 
both in religion in general and in eth 
ical religion in particular, functions on a 
collective and on an interpersonal level. 
On the collective level, it generates the 
sense ol corporate unity and responsi 
bility; on the interpersonal level, it im 
pels the individual to achieve his maxi 
mum individuality through a sense of re 
sponsibility to other human beings as in 
dividuals 

How religion functions on the corpo 
rate plane is best illustrated by the his 


Jewish religion which has 


tory of the 
served as a mean to the survival of the 
Jewish people and to the articulation ol 
its destiny L hose who fail to reckon 
with this aspect of religion either unde 
estimate the national aspect of the Jew 
ish religion, as in the 


Reform 


emphasize the national aspect As do cm 


attempt of the 


branch of Judaism, or ove 


treme Jewish nationalists, who regard 
the unifying function of religion as ade 
quately fulfilled through secular nation 
alism. [That the modern state is far from 
having come to terms with the corporat 
function of religion is attested by the 
church-state problem which is plaguing 
it. 

In religion, as a means of improving 
human life, or of enabling it to achieve 
its _.aximum good, the problem is what 
God should mean in all situations in 
which man is in a position to choose 


among alternative 


courses of action. 
From the standpoint of this approach to 
the idea of God, there is unquestionably 
a correlation between the way we con 
ceive God and our conception of authen 
tic human existence. In religion, God is 
the correlative of what we understand 
by human self-fulfillment or salvation. 
God can only be understood as the Pow- 
er that makes for man’s salvation. If sal 


vation be regarded as inconceivable apart 
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trom th good lite. we shall have to posit 
a conception of God trom which the 
good life follows as logically 


that the 


is the tact 
three angles of a triangle equal 
two right angles. That does not mean 
that we have to resort to Spinoza s iron 
clad more geometrico. Reason is by no 
means confined to mathematical reason 
ing 

[his statement may strike the readet 
is all too simple a formulation of what 
we are to understand when v 
God. To be sure, the statement only al 
firms what God has meant in terms of 
human ¢ x perience But it somehow seems 
to render the idea of God so simple and 
understandable that it is suspect. Ws 
have been accustomed to think of God 
as entirely beyond all human compr: 
hension lt has been drilled into oul 
minds for centuries that incomprehen 
sibility is what makes Him God. The 
truth 1s that, tar trom being alone in ul 
timate incomprehensibility, God shares 
that attribute with the infinitesimal 


itom, to say nothing of the infinite mul 


titude of things that exist, and of th 


fact of existence itself. On the othe 
hand, insofar as we understand anything 
ind use the word that symbolizes it as 
a means of communication, we can also 
understand God. “Subtle religion,” says 


W. E. Hocking, “is false 


difficulties are indeed made by our labor 


religion. Our 
ing philosophies themselves. The quaint 
words of Berkely still hold good: "We 
first raise a dust and then complain we 
cannot see ".! 

Simplicity, however, is not th only 
merit of the suggested conception ol 
God. That conception also meets the 
Hock 


ing would apply to any theory which its 


negative 


pragmatic test which 


to be taken seriously: a theory that does 
not work and that is not interesting or 


The Meaning of God in Human Experience 
p M11 


WHAT IS OUR HI 


excites no enthusiasm 1s false It is tor 
the reader to decide on the basis of the 
argument in this essay which develops 
the proposed conception ol God, to what 
extent that conception can enable us to 
see religion in a truer and more interest 


ing light than we are ordinarily wont to 


see it 


Since we are to conceive God as the 
Power that makes for salvation, we have 
to arrive at some workable idea of salva 
tion that would enable us to see it as part 
of a cosmic process. Any idea of salvation 
that is less than that is certain to be mer 
ly an expression of some personal hop 


or collective ambition. 


As such a workable idea of salvation, 
we submit the following: a man fulfills 
himself to the extent that he moves in 
the direction of becoming fully human, 
and is frustrated to the extent that he ts 
either static, or moves in the opposite 
direction. To become tully human, man 
has to achieve on a sell-conscious leve l, 
i pro ess that operat Sona non-comnscious 
level, in all living things, namely, the 
synthesis of individuation and interas 
tion, or of independence and inter-ce 
pendence. That synthesis functions un 
consciously in all living beings as then 
will-to-live. They are self-impelled and 
they interact with their follow-beings in 
mutually helpful fashion up to a c rtain 
point Bevond that they resort to force 
and cunning. The point of transition 
from cooperation to struggle is virtually 
fixed and biologically determined and 
transmitted. In man the point of transi 
tion from cooperation to struggle is in- 
determinate. As he develops, it has to 
keep on moving more and more in the 
direction of an ever greater measure of 
cooperation. That is his destiny. The al 


ternative is certain extinction. 


Accordingly, God as the Power that 
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makes for salvation is the cosmic process 
of organicity which, in sub-human crea 
tures, synthesizes individuation and in 
teraction on an unconscious level, and 
in man, on a conscious level. The fun 
tion of ethical religion is to translate 
this idea of God into a wavy of lite that 
would result im a successful synthesis. 
Ethical religion is thus a means to chat 
acter building 

On the sub-human level, the organicity 
of the will-to-live is achieved without 
interference of the _ self-conscious. “T 
think I could turn and live with the ani 
mals,” wrote Walt Whitman, “they are 
so placid and self-contained.” 
Mysellt) In the 


amount ol 


Song ol 
sub-human being, the 
potency by which it lives 
varies only from one individual to an 
other, and is not augmented indefinitely 
as in the case of man who is a fashioner 
of tools and symbols. The average poten 
cy of a sub-human creature 1s, therefore, 
the same from generation to generation, 
and is subject to growth only as a result 
of natural selection 


On the human level, however, the 
spontaneous organicity, or synthesis of 
individuationist and interactionist ten 
dencies, 1S interrupted by the self-con 
scious. [The basic function of man’s self 
conscious 1s to think in abstract terms 
and to create symbols by means of which 
it identifies whatever it abstracts or iso- 
lates from some context. The function 
of the self-conscious has its advantages 
and its dangers. The main advantage is 
the opportunity which it gives the hu 
man mind to pay closer attention to the 
abstracted element. Thus the mind learns 
to know the abstracted element and to 
increase its role in man’s self-awareness, 
by combining it in thought or in action 
with whatever elements in the situation 
lead to significant consequences. In that 
way the imagination, which otherwise 


would be limited in its Operation, is giv- 
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en unlimited sway. The main danger, 
however, to which this ability of the 
mind exposes the human being is that it 
enables him to isolate his individuation- 
ist from his interactionist tendencies and 
to make one’s ego the center, to which 
all the desires gravitate, and which they 
are made to serve. Every satisfaction of 
the tendency to self-centered action or 
expression strengthens it cumulatively 
and weakens the concern for others. That 
tendency reaches a morbid condition 
when it becomes involved in emotional 
mechanisms like a sense of inferiority o1 
phobia. By that time it is a mental dis 


ease that calls for mental therapy. 

Due to man’s extraordinary powers of 
memory and imagination, the ordinary 
fears that characterize other living beings 
are augmented a thousandfold. Man im- 
agines untoward consequences of exist- 
ing conditions and possible mishaps and 
disasters, which no amount of foresight 
can prevent. His life is thus obsessed by 
a sense of insecurity which focuses his 
attention upon his individuationist at 
the expense of his interactionist interests. 
His incentives to behavior, becoming tied 
up with his own ego sever him from the 
others with whom he should normally 
cooperate, and they augment the natural 
self-assertiveness of the ego in the inter- 
ests of survival to a point where every 
other human being becomes a rival to be 
dealt with by the methods of force and 
cunning. As men progress in the ability 
to create tools of destruction and war, 
they become a source of increasing fear 
to one another. “Man is the only animal 
of which I am thoroughly and cravenly 
afraid,” wrote Bernard Shaw. “I have 
never thought much of the courage of a 
lion tamer. Inside the cage he is at least 
safe from other men. There is not much 
harm in a lion. He has no ideals, no re- 


ligion, no politics, no chivalry, no gen- 


tility; in short no reason for destroying 


anything that he doesn’t want.” 


In the reflective or introspective pet 
son, the self-conscious gives rise to an 
acute awareness of all that is wrong with 
the condition of man, with his bodily 
and mental afflictions, with his pron 
ness to evil, with his frustrations, and 
with the entire complex of his tensions, 
conflicts and contradictions. The result 
ing state of mind is one which some mod 
ern poets and philosophers have identi 
fied as a feeling of estrangement, a feel 
ing of being thrust into a world full of 
danger and gloom which refuses to be 
come home. Other thinkers identify that 
state of mind, either as “existential an 
guish,’ a fear which seems to have no 
namable cause or as melancholy bore 
dom and sense of emptiness 

By the same token, however, that the 
self-conscious concentrates men’s atten 
tion upon their selfhood, it also makes 
them aware of their interdependence 


and need for interaction. “Given sul 


ficient liberty of action.” 


writes Jean 
Piaget, “the child will spontaneously 
emerge from his egocentricism and tend 
with his whole being toward coopera 
tion.”"* People instinctively, even if not 
deliberately, act on the principle enun 
ciated by Hillel: “If I am not for my 
self, who will be for me? If I am by my 
self what am I?” Probably without any 
knowledge of this ancient dictum, Jas 
pers formulated the same idea almost in 
the same words: “I cannot become my 
self without entering into communica 
tion, and I cannot enter into communi 
cation without being a human self.’ The 
awareness that, apart from one’s fellow 
man, one cannot achieve authentic ex 
istence compels me not only to communi 


cate to my neighbor my need for him, 


“The Child and Moral Realism, in Moral 
Principles of Action, ed by Ruth 
Harper Bros. p. 431 


Anshen, 
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but also compels my neighbor to exper- 
ience a reciprocal need on his part to 
communicate with me. Man's self-con- 
scious, in its analytic capacity may not be 
potent enough to remove him from the 
orbit of the sub-human. In its integrative 
capacity, it can raise him to the level of 
the divine. It is in the integrative func 
tion of man’s self-conscious that we can 
behold the ‘differential work otf God, as 
contrasted with his total work 

In all likelihood the one tactor which 
impels the s lf-conscious to reintegrate 
man’s inner life is the awareness of death. 
The very notion of the will to live as a 
self-conscious « x pt ricnce implies the re 
alization of death as inevitable. So u 
repressible is the will to live, in the 
case of man, that it retuses to reconcile 
itself to death as ultimate and final. All 
the beliefs concerning some after-life ex 
istence are the product of man’s refusal 
to acct pl the reality of death. Lf that re 
fusal has given rise to fictions as to what 
really happens to the individual once he 
is gone, it has unquestionably also given 
rise to the fear of loneliness and the need 
of one’s tellowmen. In death one wants 
to be gathered tO ones people” I he 
thought of being tsolated from one’s fel 
lowmen 1s too intole rable to be acct pted. 
Man's retusal to acce pt death as final and 
the state of complete isolation as possible 
has necessitated his creating the various 
arts, poetries and beliefs in the hereafte1 

all of which have contributed to his 
closing the gap in his psyche between 
selfhood and otherhood. 

“In his resistance to death,” says Lewis 
Mumford, “man has often achieved a 
maximum assertion of life. Man has of 
ten made death the center of his most 
valued efforts, cutting temples out of 
rock, heaping pyramids high above the 
desert, transposing the mockeries of hu 
man power into a vision of godlike om 


nipotence, translating human beauty in- 


to everlasting stone, human experience 
into printed words, and time itself ar- 
rested in art, into a simulacrum of eter- 
nity.”* This comment of Mumtord’s be- 
comes significant, in the light of the fact 
that those “valued efforts” in which man 
engages are prompted by the dread of 
having no part and parcel in the world 
he leaves behind when he dies. By acti- 
vating his interdependence with his fel- 
lowmen and creating works that are like- 
ly to outlast him, as a means of main 
taining that interdependence, he comes 
to teel that death will not sever his ties 
with the living. 

By virtue of its reintegrative capacity, 
the self-conscious functions as an instru 
ment of ethical control over whatever 
potency man possesses or acquires. As 
such an instrument, the self-conscious 
takes the form of the sense of responsi- 
bility tor all voluntary behavior. Thus 
risen to a sense of responsibility, man’s 
self-conscious retrieves on the higher lev 
el of deliberate purpose that unity of 
human life which it initially disrupts in 
its Spontaneous reactions to the various 
tears of insecurity. The cosmic synthesis 
of individuation and interaction takes 
place in man on a higher level than in 
the rest of the world, in that it aims to 
free man of all need for coercion, and to 
substitute tor it freedom, justice and 
peace. For that reason, the synthesis in 
man may be spoken of as one of love. 

In man, due to the cleavage which the 
self-conscious effects in his organicity, 
thereby disrupting his “integral nature,” 
the recovery of that integrity is a long 
and slow process with recurrent setbacks. 
That is the story of human sin which is 
symbolically represented in the legend 
of the Garden of Eden. What is perhaps 
most discouraging about the self-con- 
scious is its tendency to use religion, law 
and culture which have as their declared 


*The Condition of Man, p. 3 
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purpose the elimination of brute torce, 
merely as a front to hide that torce trom 
view. If faith in the ultimate establish 
ment of freedom, justice and peace ts to 
be more than wishful thinking, it has to 
be translated into personal effort in line 
with the integrative or creative function 
of the self-conscious 

\ person who fails to achieve an ap 
preciable measure of mutuality between 
the individuationist and the interaction 
ist tendencies in himself, or a society that 
is unable to harmonize the spirit of fre 
dom with that of cooperation experiences 
a sense of frustration and anxiety. [hat 
is the ethical sense of sin, which should 
be distinguished from the ritualistic sense 
of sin. The latter arises trom apprehen 
sion of loss of potency through de priva 
tion of means to health, security and 
comfort in the case of the individual! 
ol through catastrophe, like pestilence, 
famine, or earthquake, in the case of 
society. Ethical sin is the tailure of the 
self-conscious to fulfill its principal fun 
tion of reuniting the tendencies in man 
which it has divided. When the self-con 
scious allows itself to be used in the ser 
ice of brute force and cunning which 
the divine in man calls upon him to re 
place with reason ind love, it disobeys 
the will of God 

Nietzsche sized up properly the ethical 
character of Judeo-Christian religion as 
demanding of man to live by a set ol 
values which he maintained was the very 
antithesis to that which would follow 
trom the evolutionary process of nat 
ural selection. He well recognized that, 
in setting up justice, mercy and help for 
the helpless as the norm for human life 


traditional religion had 


sought to 
counteract the jungle law of struggle for 
survival. That was to him traditional ré 
ligion’s cardinal error and sin against 
nature. Hence he proclaimed the death 


of the God of love and mercy, and the 
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birth of the Superman who would re 
trieve the ferocity of the beast. [his is 
what Nietzsche meant by the transvalu 
ation of values. Of such transvaluation 
he proclaimed himself the apostle 

The real problem with the ethical 
strand of religion is not one of transval 
uation of values but of reinterpretation 
ot values That is to say. instead of re 
pudiating the values of justice and lov 
ing kindness and putting in their plac 
the traits that emanate trom the will to 
power, what has to be done is to find a 
basis for those traditional values other 
than that of external authority, whethe 
ot some revealed text. o1 oO} peopl quali 
hed to speak in the name of such text 
[hat basis would have to be one that 
could dispense with CoOCcTCIV« torce ind 
retributive sanctions which are associ 
ated with the external authority regarded 
is the source of the moral laws. Extrane 


ous sanctions whethet 1T) the form ot 


punishment ot reward, have to be re 
placed by rational sanctions, such as the 
human mind at its best would itself lay 
down as validating those moral laws 

\ caretul study of the moral tradition 
in all religions would inevitably reveal 
beneath the extraneous sanctions a defi 
nite tendency to place a higher value on 
moral conduct that is voluntary and that 
is not motivated by fear of punishment 
oO! prospect ot reward Indeed one gets 
the feeling that resort to censtraint and 
reliance upon sanctions is a kind of peda 
gogic measure to be gotten over with on 
man’s attainment of moral maturity, 
when the deepest essential or functional 
constant of human nature makes its ap 
pearance. That fact marks the dawning 


of moral and spiritual autonomy 
[Though the ancients never got as far 
as even to dream of a social order that 
would be free trom coercive authority, 
they nevertheless assumed that it should 


be the goal of human life to establish 
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a social order based on righteousness, 
which men would learn to exercise of 
their own free will. They associated the 
ichievement of that goal with the ope! 
ation of some divine will that transcends 
man’s ephemeral life and his vacillating 
and frustrating desires: “This is_ the 
covenant,” we read in Jeremiah, “that | 
will make with the house of Israel, afte 
those days, said the Lord, I will put My 
law in their inward parts, and in then 


heart will | write it.” 1:33) 


Man's eflorts to outgrow his inherited 
jungle tendencies with their functioning 
in the manner of natural selection wert 
thus given cosmic significance and God 
came ultimately to be conceived mort 


and more as God by virtue of his ber 


1g 


the power in the world 


making fol 
righteousness. At the same time, ther 


eradually emerged the notion that the 


very nature ot man, tar trom being a 


make. 


lhough to this day. the number of ideas 


finished affair. is only on the 


as to what the finished 


human type 
would be like is legion, they all assum«e 
that man is destined to become a highet 
type of being than what he is, or as it is 


Stat d now days, to becom«e fully human 


Phat is already implied in the Messiank 


ideal portrayed in Isaiah 40, where we 


read that even the beasts of prey will be 


transformed. “They shall not hurt nor 


destroy in all My holy mountain, for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord.” 

In the past, that eventuality was post 
poned to the hereafter and viewed as a 
divine act of grace, like the very creation 
of the human soul. That was part of the 
traditional pattern of thought which con 
ceded to man no powers i his own to 
change that was regarded as the nature 
he had acquired when he committed the 
Original Sin. But the incontestable fact 
that the present nature of man is an im 
provement upon what it was when he 
emerged from the cave, and the assump 
tion that it is inferior to the one he is 
to achieve, are in line with the principle 
of emergent evolution. Metamorphosis 
on a biological level is a familiar phe 
nomenon. There is no reason why it can 
not also tak plac on a psychological 
level Man properly underst vod has al 
ways been a biological, a psychological 
and a spiritual creature in one. But he 
still has a long way to go before he will 
learn to coordinat thes three aspects ot 
his nature. This is the main task of ethi 
cal religion. That task will be achieved 
when men finally realize that justice and 
reason can replace the dominance of 
brute force and cunning and that no dif 
ferences are too deep and irreconcilable 
to be bridged by discussion and com- 


promise. 





THE CRISIS OF RELIGION IN THE 


STATE OF ISRAEL 
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ris one of the great paradoxes of Jew 
] ish history, that two antithetical 
events, centuries apart, should have had 
the same effect on Judaism. The re-estab 
lishment of Jewish independence and th 
ingathering of exiles have proven as 
catastrophic in their import for the Jew 
ish religion as were, in their day, the de 
struction of the Jewish State and the dis 
\fter the Roman 


Conquest of 70 CLE. the 


pers) on of the people. 


generation ol 
Zakkal was 


with the fateful question: “Can a valid 


Yohanan Ben confronted 


Judaism survive the loss of the sacrificial 
system?” The revolutionary turn of 
events that has now produced the State 
of Israel, contronts our own generation 
with an equally fateful question: “Can 
a valid Judaism survive the change from 
the conditions of Diaspora and political 
subservience in which it has functioned 
for so long?” 

[he fact is, that the Jewish religion 
in the State of Israel now faces a crisis 
unprecedented since the destruction of 
the Second Temple. This paper will at- 
tempt a fundamental analysis of the idea 


tional roots of that crisis—an analysis 
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The present essay has been excerpted and 
translated by Rabbi S. Gershon Levi from a 
Hebrew article that originally appeared in Bet 
erem. The author is a leader of the Oved Ha 
ati party of the Histadruth and is a member 
of the Chemistry Department of the Hebrew 
University. 


which must precede any attempt to deal 
with specific Halakhi problems 

lwo approaches are possibli in this 
question of religion and the state. One its 
socio-political, dealing with the role of 
religion in organized society. The othe1 
is religious, dealing with the role of 
society, state and nation as means to 
wards achieving an awareness of God and 


the fulfillment of His will. 


[he approach of this essay is the re 
ligious one. In other words, the Torah 


is here regarded as the primary and 


eternal datum, of which the history of 
the Jewish people is the variable frame 
work. [his is in contradistinction to the 
view which regards the career of the Jew 
ish people as the basic reality, of which 


the Torah is but one manifestation. 


Ihe current formulation of the ques 
tion, even on the part of religious groups, 
is the sociological one. The “religious’’ 
position in this dispute usually consists 
of the attempt to prove the indispensa 
bility of religion for the maintenance of 
a decent social order in general, and of 
the Jewish people in particular. It is 
argued that the great political, social and 
cultural debacle of our times is rooted in 
the tact that the institutions of state and 
society have been emptied of religious 


content and religious values. 


[his rationale for religion partakes of 
vulgarization. To be sure, it has its uses 
for didactic purposes. Even the patriarch 


Abraham made use of this line of reason- 
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ing, when he had to make a point with 
the pagan king Abimelech. “I thought 
the people here might kill me, since 
there is no fear of God in this place” 
(Gen. 20:11) 


that old cynic Voltaire posited this quite 


Four thousand vears later, 
simply as the real basis for religion —a 
useful necessity. “If there were no God”, 
said he, “we should have to invent Him”. 
It was his custom to implore his guests 
not to express their doubts about the 
deity and about immortality in the pres 
ence of his servants. He was afraid that 
from then 


the latter, once dissuaded 


faith, might murder him in his bed! 


[he secularist or anti-religious posi 


tion in this debate usually consists in 
denying that the social order needs reli 
gion. Social and national ideals can be 
achieved, it is argued, without religious 
beliefs o1 practices I his point ot view, 
when fully worked out, reaches the plac 
where religion appears as an obstacle 
on the road to the “Good Society” in 
the spirit of the slogan “Religion is the 


oplat of the masses” 
It will be 


disput is not a re ligious one at all, sine 


readily apparent that this 


both parties to il make the needs of the 


body 


politic their highest 


measure ol 
value. But the truly religious viewpoint 
sees religion as the end-in-itsell, against 
which all other human problems and 
needs are to be measured. The acid test 
in every field of life and consciousness 1s 
this: do you view the thing concerned as 
means or as end? This is especially true 
in the area of religion. A person may 
even be convinced that the avowal of 
religious principles and the religious way 
of life are indispensable prerequisites for 
the achievement of his social, political 
or national ideals. He thereby defines 
himself as a socialist, nationalist, or what 
you will, but certainly not as a religious 


person. For his “religiosity” is subject to 


a higher criterion, and thus falls into the 


category of “conditional love” 


No; in the field of values, religion is 
totalitarian. 
to Him” 


“To know God and cleave 
this is the only ultimate value 
\ll human activities are to be judged in 
their role as means to this end. In the 
very section ol Genesis cited above, the 
term “God-fearing” is defined quite dif 
ferently, when it is no longer a matter 
Abimelech and Abraham, but 
Abraham and God Himself 
“Now do I know that thou art God-fear 


he tween 


hetwer n 


ing, in that thou has not withheld thine 
only son from M«e (Gen. 22:12). In this 
fkhedah. the 


pression of religious consciousness and 


context of the highest ex 


deed, the fear of God no longer appears 
as a basis for other human values, but 
as itself the suprem¢ value. before which 


all human considerations 


must stand 


asic 


In the light of this definition, it be 


comes irrelevant to argue that religion is 
justified because it serves the needs of 
society, or the nation, or the state. In 
the words of Maimonides (Mishnah Com 
Sanh. Chap. X) “The ultimate 


requires no further justification’ 


mentary 


From a Jewish religious point of view, 
therefore, there can be no validity to the 
theory that the Torah was given to Israel 
merely as an instrument of national sur 
vival. A religious Jew must reject the 
idea that it is the mission of the Sabbath 
to preserve the Jewish people, rather 
than that it is the mission of the Jewish 


people to observe the Sabbath. 


In the new State of Israel, with its 


desiderata ol 


strong defense, 


healthy 
economy, honest administration, and so 
forth, it is perfectly clear that religion, so 
far from being an aid to the state, is one 
of its most severe hindrances — a veritable 
stumbling block. In Israel today, the 


Jewish religion does not unite us; it 
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divides us. From a purely national socio 
political point of view, it complicates no 
end the task of the young State \ recog 
nition of these facts, however, need in no 
wise trouble the conscience of the reli 
gious Jew provided always that he ap 
proaches the problem irom a really re 
ligious point of view Lhe central! ques 
tion that remains is this: does such a 


genuinely religious viewpoint exist in 
Israel today: 

Does the very existence otf the stat 
affect religion in theory and in 
As for the Jewish religion 
lorah and Mit vf 


what role 


wmtion 
embodied is 
it is 1n action im 
peratives does it assign to 


the Mit 


tween man and his State? And if there 


t covering the relationship bi 


be such Mit vot. how shall we reconcile 


between man and his 


Make (Or even to those 


them to those 
between mani 
and his fellow-man 

On the face of it, the answer to these 
questions seem obvious — simply consult 


lorah 


Maimonides to 


the sources of Jewish Law, trom 
and lalmud through 
Karo’s Hoshen Mishpat. This is the usual 
answer given by religious Jews — but it is 
totally inadequate. So far from being a 
solution, it points up the problem in its 
sharpest form. For we find that the 
corpus ol Jewish law does not ordain 


social forms: it 


accepts them as faits 
accomplis, and regulates them. Exodus 


21 finds the 


institution ot slavery in 


existence, and proceeds to humanize it. 
Similarly, institutions like private trad 
and wage-labor are not created by the 
law, but rather regulated by it. What is 
more telling: the Halakhah as it has 
come down to us accepts the absence of 
Jewish statehood as axiomatic, or one 
might even say, as a prior condition for 
the fulfillment of its prescriptions. I his 
is true, at any rate, insofar as the corpus 
with 


of traditional deals 


Jewish aw 


actual conditions in the world we know, 
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rather than with some Utopian society 


He re lies 


the crux of the problem facing religious 


in some hypothetical future 


Jewry today, when it finds itself a pai 


ticlIpant in the creation of a Jewish Stat 


in the here and now 
\ trank acceptance ot the discrepancy 


between the social-political realities ol 


the present State of Israel, and those 


taken tol oranted by the histori Halal 


nai does not clash with a be liel rm th 


theological principles underlving that 


same Hf 


writer accepts as common 


| hose principles trie 
ground mmMone 
lo Sav that the whole ck 
velopment ol lewish 


sents a historic process, is not to chal 


l nve a metaphysical view of the lorah 
\ person tay adhere tO this concept 


rejecting all the pseudo-historic theories 
itturalistic historiography. ull = the 
secular mythology which views the Torah 
as an expression of “the spirit of Juda 
isin Ol the national venius al work 
ind still not tail to realize that the 
Haiaki h ce veloped i! no abstract vacu 
um. but within the tramework of very 
istorical conditions 


lo be sur the Halakha/ 


makes explicit its assumption that Jews 


specif 
nowhere 
live in exile, or in a Palestine ruled by 
Gentiles. Yet the tact 18, that these were 
the circumstances under which Jewish law 


and not only after the vea 


did deve lop 


70 CLE... but even to a decisive degre 
during the Second Commonwealth. This 
latter was the very period of the Soferim 
and the Tannaim, who laid their stamp 
so tellingly on the Halakhah. Admitted 
ly, the conditions in which they lived 
did contradict the theoretic basis of th 
Halakhah — but tactual conditions they 
were, and their influence on the Halak- 
hah is everywhere apparent 

Ihe regime of the Torah as it has 
come down to us constituted a way of life 


for a community tree of any responsibil 
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itv for internal and external security, for 
foreign relations, for national economy, 


for administration of the body politic, 


and even for a judicial system operating 
with state sanctions. Yet no community, 
and no individual can get along without 


all these public services, unless they are 


Hence 


we must conclude that lewish commun 
| Halak } th ce 


ity life in terms of the 
pended historically on Gentiles who pro 


provided by sore outside factor 


vided the matrix of public law and order 
Halakhai 
lake, tor example the l6th century code 
Karo the Shulhan 


still cited as authoritative 


within which the functioned 


of Joseph lrukh, 
It begins on a 
truly inspiring religious note, with thes 
Lord before 


me always: let a man be strong as a lion 


words | have 


placed the 


on arising in the morning, to serve his 


Maker 


that no one can arise in the 


Now Karo was perfectly awart 


morning, 
much less sleep safely through the night 


unless the conditions of 


prior public 
safety and social order have been taken 
care of. Properly speaking, our codifier 
ought to have preceded chapter | of his 
Orah Havvim 


publi law 


with a complet code ol 
providing the framework 
within which it becomes possible to live 
in accordance with the “Regulations fol 
Arising Each Day as well as all the 
othe regulations ot the four sections of 
the Shulhan Arukh. 

Karo did not do so, for a very simple 
reason. He had a silent partner, to whom 
he could leave the entire sector of life 
called government. [This was the Turk 
ish governor 1n Acre, who had jurisdic 
Safed, where Karo lived. It 
lurk 
ish system was one of justice or of bak 
sheesh. 


point is, it was there; and it treed Karo 


tion ovel 


makes no difference whether the 
of integrity or of intrigue — the 
and his contemporary Jews from political 


and administrative duties, so that they 


could undertake quite different responsi 


bilities in that sector of life which was 
within their control. Had Karo not been 
able to take for granted an existent sys 
tem of law and order, he would have had 
to write a very different Shulhan Arukh. 

It scarcely needs to be said that the 
position of religious Jewry in Israel today 
is not what it was in 16th century Galilee. 
loday it shares responsibility tor every 
sector of lite and yet it still protesses 
to view Karo’s Shulhan Arukh as a pro 
gram for our times, despite the tact that 
this code regulates only one area ot lie 
at the expense of other areas. It is fair to 
accuse these Jews ol operating on the 
principle “I have set the non-religious 


lew before me always 


since alter all 
they depend on the latter to do then 
work for them in many sectors of life, 
leaving them free to serve the Lord as 
heretofore. This state of affairs is scarcely 
worthy of being called “fulfillment ofl 
the Torah”; it is rather a distortion ol 
lorah —a _ veritable 
Name! 
What has been said of the Shulhan 
frukh applies equally to all the classi 
sources olf Halakhah 


to Maimonides. None ot these provide us 


proftanation of the 
Divine 


trom the Mishnah 


with a religio-halakhic approach to the 
Jewish State we live in. The state de 
scribed in the Mishnah and Gemara ol 
Iractate Sanhedrin, or 
Code rubric 
“Laws of Kings and their Wars” — this 


delineated in 
Maimonides 


under the 
state never existed and never will exist 
within the framework of real history. It 
is a metaphysical entity, belonging to a 
world in which physical nature will un 
dergo a metamorphosis —if we follow 
the Aggadic line; or in which human 
nature will be fundamentally different, - 
if we use Maimonidean concepts. Only 
two forms of the “State of Israel’ are 
known to the Halakhah —the pre-his- 
toric and the post-historic. On the one 


hand, there is the “Kingdom of David 
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and Solomon’, out of an idealized semi 
mythological past. On the other hand 
there is the “Kingdom of the Messiah” 
a vision of the end of days 

What the Halakhah never envisaged 
was the emergence ol the State of Israel 
in real history, in the year 1948, unas 
companied by any theophany (as pic 
tured in popular tradition), or even by 
the emergence of the perfected human 
type (as envisaged by Maimonides). The 
ineffectiveness of religious Jewry today in 
dealing with the very real phenomenon 
of the State of Israel, is rooted in a des 


perate attempt to view that reality 
through the prism of a system which 
never reckoned with the possibility that 
such a phenomenon could exist! 


Religious thinking 


transition from the 


must make the 
thought-world of a 
hypothetical ideal state to the realities 
of the State of Israel. It cannot do so 
without introducing innovations into the 
religious wav of life, into the Halakhah 


itself. Authority for this st p is intrinsi 


lor ih 


makes it obligatory. That religious seg 


in the lorah itself nay, the 
ment of Jewry which has integrated it 
self into the new historic situation of the 
Jewish peopl cannot long avoid making 
decisions, not merely in the Capacity ot 
“sons of the Jorah’, but also in the 
capacity of “builders of the Torah”. The 
religious daring involved in this step 
cannot be evaded in our generation by 
a contemplation of the past, whether 
distant or recent 

It is a mistake to believe that the crisis 
of Torah in our times is merely the 
product of recent history, and that the 
way out is, in the words of Scripture, 
“to seek out days of yore’. It has been 
argued, to be sure, that the Aggadic fhe 
ure of King David, in which the ruler 


blended 


with the religious leader and law-maker 


and military commander ar 


1S prool that the tradition sees no dichot 
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omy between the two aspects of life; and 
thus we have a fulcrum on which to 
operat Sut it must be pointed out that 
the selfsame Aggada shows David con 
ducting military operations by consulting 
the Urim and Tummim. It is difhcult 
Ministet 
or Chiet of Staff in our day making us« 


to envisage a religious Detense 


ot this method! 

\ more example 1s the 
Great Covenant of Ezra and Nehemiah 
and the Men of the Great Assembly 


the tounders of the Second Common 


important 


wealth. Their document deals with sepa 
ration trom the Gentiles, with Sabbath 
and the Priesthood, and the like. If Ezra 
and Nehemiah had been asked how thev 
could expect their religious community 
to function, without first having provided 
for the instrumentalities of group life 
they would have answered simply and 
honestiv that government was the busi 
ness of the Persian Emperor in Susa, o1 
ot his Satl ip locally Not that there was 
anything wrong with this: it was realisti 
statesmanship But today the SATiie ittl 
tude becomes a distortion, when it is 
used to treeze thy eternal lLorah into a 


Halakhic mold 


application only under toreign rule, on 


: 


which has pl acticable 
in an unrealized | topia 

Political subservience played a similar 
Halakhu 


Soferim and the 


role in the t¢ achinegs ot the 
lannaim, tor they too 
lived and worked under foreign domi 


(creeks and the Ro 


[his role finds « xpression in those 


nance under the 


mans 
sections ot the Mishnah which do not 
deal with man’s relations with himself, 
with his God, or with his fellow-man (in 
the literal sense of the word). When the 
Mishnah deals with social and political 
man, it quite apparently has no intention 
of creating a system of public law for a 
world in which human nature and phys 
ical nature remain what they are: hence 


the Mishnah is no guide tor conducting 
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magnificent structure of sovereignty and 
laid down 
im the lain dic tractate Sanhedrin was 
intended to tunction under his 
conditio1 5 but was rather the 
resuit of a series ofl projections back 


wards, to an Tet ilized past ind torwards 


I 


try thre end olf da ‘ 

Ihis does not ipply merely to those 
cas hich the \i 7 nan sell pecihies 
' r happened and 1 r will happen 

ime thre iw of 1 rebe mous son, oO} 

‘ ia Ol rhe mostate cl vhicl ir 
cise ssed nevertheless in vTe atl detal lt 
ipplies to the whole of Mishnaic publi 
whicl er tunctioned and neve 
vill runctiol l ne world Vt kn v In 
he real ork lor the time being SO 
fo speak the lor ih eCntrusts the 


prac 
and wellare of man and society to quit 
other tactors 
\pparently then, the whole edifice of 
yurts, trom the High Court of 7] judges 


in the Chamber of Hewn Stone through 


the Courts ot 25 in eact tribe ind every 
city long with all thy procedural details 
mad limitations ol thew jurisdiction all 


this is not sufhment to “break the powel 


ot the wicked and not intended is a 
realist System l ractat Sanhedrin is 
appar ntly theoretical-messianik For 


practical needs it seems th lorah its if 


leaves things to the sovereign, who 1s tree 


of these limitations, and empowered to 


For proot ot (nis a Maimonides Coce 


where after an exact and detailed enumeration 
of the laws of capital punishment, this principle 
is enunciated Ihe king has authority to execute 
anvone who takes a life without proot Positive 
or on the testimony of a single witness for tv 


may order the public wellare in accordance with 


the need f the } i. He may execute many on 
one day, and leave them hanging for many days 
if he deems it necessary to impress criminals wit! 


the fear of authority, and to break the powel of 


the wicked for after all, the king was ap 
pointed in the first place in order to administer 
VMishine/ / i? Hi 


justice and lead in wal 


ki ; Mi akhin 54 


rule in accordance with the needs of 


Ihe Halakhah 


phase, was well aware of the play of con- 


itself, in its creative 


ditions and circumstances on its own be 
ing. Lhis is the meaning of all those in 
novations and changes introduced, in the 
At that 


And it is no accident 


tT vditt mal te Xs, with the words 


hev said 
that this formula is most usually found 
rm the ireas oO} publi law which are a 


function ot changing historical condi 


tions, rather than in the areas of privat 
ind religious conduct, which are 
functions of the unchanging nature of 
the human being 

kor example during th 500-veal 
monarchy 
Israel (586 to 104 BCE). the 


envisaged a type 


period when the lapsed in 


Halakhah 


of perfect king, who 


would obey the Torah like any Jew, and 


be subject to legal proceedings like anv 
fC w. But when the monarchy became a 
reality again, after the Maccabean Revo 
lution, it became apparent that all at- 
tempts to reconcile Halakhu ideals with 
the flesh-and-blood 


Hasmonean Kings 


with danger tor both the 
Monarchy 


clash between Simeon hen Shetah and 


was traught 
lorah and the witness the 
Kine Yannai. It was then that the Ha- 
akhah was changed: “At that hour they 
said I he 
he judged he does not testily, nor may 


(Mish- 


king does not judge, nor is 


testimony be given against him.’ ” 
nah, Sanhedrin I1). 

For 420 years, to take another example, 
the Jewish people waged no war (586 to 
167 BCE), but lived quietly under the 
protection of well-disposed Persian and 
Greek rulers. The 


oped under th assumption 


Sabbath laws devel- 
then per 
fectly realistic — that the Jewish people 
These Sab 


so implicitly ac epted 


does not engage in war. 
bath laws were 
is binding, that when the test came 


the struggle with the Seleucid Empire 
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faithful 
than to violate the Sabbath laws. Only 


when it became clear that the Halakhah 


Jews preferred to die, rathe 


was based on assumptions no longer valid 
in reality, when it became clear that the 
Sabbath must be fought for if it was to 
be kept —only then was the Halakhah 
changed, and military operations on the 
Sabbath permitted. 

Similarly instructive is the passage in 
Erubin (45a), “At first, they used to leave 
their weapons in a house near the wall 

At that hour they amended the prac 
tice, so that each one retained his own 
weapons”. The effect of changing condi 
tions is also reflected by the following 
(Sotah 1X), “When murders became com 
mon, the law of the heifer became in 
operative; when adulterers became com- 
mon, the procedure of the bitter waters 
was dropped.” In short, when objective 
conditions changed to the point where 
Halakhic laws had lost their significance, 
they became inoperative. 

The Judaism of a later age likewise 
recognized the Halakhic force of political 
and social realities. Don Isaac Abarbanel 
is the one religious thinker who deals 
with political theory in terms close to 
Unlike all his 


predecessors, he did not identify the idea 


our modern concepts. 
of the State with either Aggadic idealiza- 
tion, or with the mediaeval type of su- 
zerainty. After all, he knew at first hand 
such states as 15th Century Portugal, 
then engaged in creating the first over- 
seas colonial empire. He knew Ferdinand 
of Arragon’s Spain, the first modern im- 
perial with 
Naples, and the Italian principalities 
and republics of Machiavelli's day (‘Il 
Principe” was written only a few years 
after Abarbanel’s death!) Small wonder 


power; he was familiar 


that Abarbanel, despite his extreme con- 
servatism in theology, utterly rejects the 
Halakhic views of his predecessors (as, 


e.g., Maimonides) to the effect that 


“Thou shalt surely appoint a king over 
thee” is a positive commandment. On the 
contrary, says Abarbanel, “this is no 
obligation at all”! 

In the light of all this, how tragic 
or perhaps tragi-comic—was the spec- 
tacle in the Knesset of the State of Israel, 
during the debate on capital punishment. 
Certain deputies of the religious parties 
attempted to make out a case, based on 
the tannaitic dispute in Makkot: “Had 
we been in the Sanhedrin, no man would 
ever have been executed” versus “ye 
would thereby have increased bloodshed 
in Israel’. These deputies did not appar 
ently sense how devoid of meaning were 
their arguments in the current situation. 
Back in the first century, Rabbi Akiba 
and Rabbi Tarfon argued with R. Gam 
aliel as to what they would have done 
in theory, if they had ever had capital 
jurisdiction — which in point of fact was, 
and had been for a long time, in the 
hands of the Roman Procurator. The 
Rabbis knew that their dialectics were 
not a matter of life and death, as when 
Gamaliel chided R. Akiba: “Shall this 
one be executed just because you read 
meanings into the similar terms ‘bat’ 
and ‘u-bat’?” But a present day member 
of the Knesset does not find himself in 
the position of an Akiba in Bnai Brak 
nor of Tarphon in Lydda, nor of Gama- 
liel in Yavneh, but rather of the Roman 
Procurator in Caesarea! If our member 
of the Knesset is religious, he must ask 
himself a question that the Halakhah 
could never even dream of, viz: “How 
shall the Roman Procurator govern in 
accordance with the Torah”! 

Ihe religious question in the State of 
Israel at the present time is, how to con- 
duct affairs of state according to the 
Torah, and in accordance with the needs 
of the hour. The Halakhah as we know 
it never envisaged “this hour”. The phi- 
losophy of history on which it was based 
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dealt with three possibilities only: Jew 
ish independence and sovereignty in an 
ideal past; exile and subservience in the 
real present; independence and sover 
eignty in an ideal future. But the Good 
Lord makes history independently of our 
philosophies; and He has seen fit to bring 
about a fourth possibility — Jewish inde 
pendence and sovereignty in an unr 
deemed world, a world in which human 
ity, Jewish and Gentile alike, is still 
unpertected. Religious Jews will have to 
stop facing both ways — trying to base a 
positive attitude to the Jewish State on a 
system of thought which does not admit 
of the possibility of such a stat Ihe 
contradiction is both logical and moral: 
it is the source of untold trouble for 
organized religious Jewry, whose spirit 
ual and political leadership wants to 
integrate the Jewish religion into the 
vet tries to tackle the prob 
lems of that State by means of a system 


Jewish State, 


ot religious law whose basi assumption 
is that there is no such State 

Now that the scope of Jewish life in 
the State of Israel has been broadened to 
include political and social problems 
government, legislation, economics, tech 
nology, communications, foreign and 
international affairs, internal and exter 
nal security — it immediately becomes ap 
parent that the traditional regime of the 
lorah, once an all-embracing way of life 
for the generations of Jews who lived in 
the Diaspora, suffers from both excess 


and deficiency. Excess — since many of 


its provisions prevent the citizen of Is 
rael from performing his duties as a 
soldier, policeman, public official, or 
just plain citizen who has a share in 
meeting the needs of the State 


times 


“as the 


require’; deficiency — since this 
tradition gives no directive related to the 
needs of the State which “the times” 

these times - require, 


Iwo tundamental viewpoints, contra 


dictory and irreconcilable, face the re 
ligious Jew, and he must choose between 
them. The choice will have fateful conse 
quences for the future of the Jewish 
religion 

1) One viewpoint is, that the tradition 


al Halakhic wavy of life represents the 


Torah in its fullness, complete and un 
alterable. Insofar as it lays down forms 
of social and political organization, tit 
deals not with our life, but with the 


Messianic era. Hence it ts impossible to 


create such institutions until “the com 
Redeemer 


the duty of the 


ing of the Hence also, it ts 
lewish people to eXIist 
in the interstices of Gentile society, until 
Messiah comes. Hence, too, the creation 
oft the 
rebellion against lorah. I his, in essence, 
is the standpoint ot the Neture Aarta, 
| 


leny the validity of the State ot Is 


le wish State 18 a torbidde n act, a 


who « 
rael, and seek to separate themselves 
from it in all its manifestations 

2) The opposite viewpoint claims that 
the achievement of national liberation 
and political inde pe ndence for the 
peopl of Israel is a religious duty, ton 
the very reason that these conditions are 
indispensable for the actualization of the 
Torah as a way of life. This view ts un 
willing to accept the cenfinement of life 
by the Torah to the four ells of the indi 
vidual, or to the “Sabbath boundaries” 
of the Kehillah, except when physical 
conditions 


Hence, 


tional homeland is a real State of Israel, 


impose such restrictions. 


an independent state in our na 


whatever its form or its detects. Hence, 
also, the individual Jew has a religious 
obligation to help advance the security 
and welfare of this state. 

That it is the second of these two 


viewpoints which 


alone provides any 
logical, moral or religious justification 
for the existence of religious parties on 
the political scene this scarcely needs 


to be pointed out. Yet what do we see? 
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We see ofhcially organized religious Jew- 
ry refusing to take a clear-cut stand on 
the fundamental issue. On the one hand 
it affirms the religious validity of the 
state; on the other, it refuses to accept 
full responsibility for the public services 
of the state. On the one hand it partici- 
pates in government and public life; on 
the other it casts aspersions on the secu- 
lar nature of the state. It does these 
things without ever having offered a con 
crete program for operating the state as 
it is in accordance with the Torah. 

All this has brought the religious com- 
munity to a position lacking both in 
clarity and in honesty. There seems to be 
no desire to formulate a religious code 
of public law; on the contrary, the reli 
gious bloc prefers to have the state re 
main secular in form and essence. Theiu 
concern is only that the traditional form 
of the Halakhah remain intact in all its 
ante-state details. They are satisfied to 
have it preserved by a religious minority 
sect within the framework of a secular 
Kultur 


kampt of any real religious significance, 


state. This robs the so-called 


and reduces it to a series of petty quar 
rels over individual rights. 

None of this impugns in any way the 
sincerity and devotion of those Jews who 
regard their Judaism as a matter of pure- 
ly personal belief and observance. This is 
a perfectly valid school of thought with 
in Judaism. Consistently adhered to, this 
point of view maintains a sharp line of 
distinction between religion on the one 
hand, and social and political programs 
on the other. But there can be no greater 
logical and moral contradiction than the 
appearance on the political scene of a 
religious bloc of parties demanding “a 
state in accordance with the Torah”, but 
minus any concrete program for admin- 
istering that state in religious terms. The 
result is not a struggle for religion, but 
clerical politics. 


An attitude like this, symbolized by the 
mocke ry ot a “stolen” she heche yarnu and 
a hallel minus the blessing on Israel 
Independence Day. can only discredit 
religion in the eyes of even religious 
Jews, particularly the younger genera 
tion. For it stands forth as parasitic, d 
pending on the efforts and activities of 
a secular state, and on the non-obsery 
ance of Torah by other secular Jews, fo 
the maintenance of Judaism by the mem 
bers of its own “‘sect”’ 

Let other Jews keep electric current 
and water supply running on the Sab 
bath, they seem to say, so long as ow 
group is exempted from that duty. Of 
course there must be police at work on 
the Sabbath; let other Jews do it. Yes, 
there must be a navy; let non-religious 
Jews be sailors. They accept the principl 
of military service for women; only let 
then daughters be exempt. In the Knes 
set the religious bloc voted in favor of 
equal status for women in matters of 
testimony and inheritance; but they 
made it a condition that these same laws 
must not apply to the Rabbinic courts! 
They demanded and maintained exemp 


tion trom mulitary 


service {o1 lorah 


students, on the assumption that the 
Army would be maintained by young 
Jews who do not study Torah! 

One more example, in the matter of 
shemittah, the Sabbatical year. The re 
ligious parties proclaim the sanctity of 
the Holy Land: vet they went through 
the process of selling the land to non- 
Jews, in order to maintain the legal fix 
tion of the sabbatical year. One group, 
regarding itself as especially observant, 
even arranged for 200 farmers actually 
to observe the sabbatical year SO as to 
enable 10,000 other Jewish farmers not 
to observe it. And still religious Jews 
wonder why the prestige of Judaism has 
sunk so low, especially among the youth. 


If the Jewish religion in the State ol 


CRISIS O} 


Israel 1s to he saved trom a process ol 


spiritual ind social decay, certain cleat 


cut and explicit decisions must be mace 
i 


No mere verbalizing is called tor, but 
rathe a specile and detailed hoc Ol 
Halakhah, dealing with civic duties and 


responsibilitice s of the citizen, and elabo 


rating a Halakhic code tor administering 
the full panoply of state functions. R¢ 
ligious Jewry must clarity these matters 
first to itself, and then to Jewry as a 
whol [he result would be a cleat pi 


ture of how the religious parties would 
run th State il ind w he 1) thev come 


wer. Without 


into 


' such ctarihication, the 


Ty) 
I 


I lioious blo has no right Lo isk th 


public to repost conhidence in it as a 
contender tor othe 

It is a sorry jest for the spokesmen of 
religious Jewry to argue that such a pro 
9Taln already exists but that it can only 


he worked out in detail once they are en 


trusted with the reins of government 
(ne is reminded of the lalmudi¢ 
maxim When a witness wants to fabri 


cate. he will claim that his witnesses are 


unavailable at the moment 


| qu lly 


unworthy is the other answer one hears 


irom the relig1ous parties let thre Stat 


and its organs first prove that they are 
the suthority of the 


shall 


lorah is not an orack 


willing tO acct pt 


lorah, and then we inswer then 
questions. ‘I he 
which answers only those who seek it out 
It is a way of life, an eternal challeng 
to the Jewish peopl Let it be set betore 


them: let arguments be advanced on its 


by half. 


opinion in the 


Whether or not the majority 


State at this moment 


accepts it or rejects it, at least such a 


program could rally the forces of reli 
gious Jewry, and act as a basis for influ 


ecncing 


= 


public Opinion. 

An arid conservatism which is not a 
means for the preservation of certain 
values, but has become an end in itself, 


will not succeed in working out such a 
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platiorm What 1s called for is initiative 


leading to 


on the part of religious Jewry, 
new Halakhic decisions in all those areas 
of life Halakhah 
did not were not 
| here 


is no doubt that this will involve certain 


which the traditional 


I andl ; 


Jewish life traditionally 


he« ius thes 


part ol 


a partures from that 


pattern of lik 


which took sl! ipe in a world to which 


h politi il indepen 
known. [he Halaki 
tern were legitimat 
the lorah: they have 


venerations ot us it 


le Tice 


lewis was un 
rules of that pat 
they were true to 
been I illowed by 


but thev were onls 


he ot temporary ordinances 
For the truth 1s, that all the Halakhi 
rules (“haiakhah Umaaseh binding as 
they are, partaking as they do of Sinaiti 


’ } 


characte Art neverthe less nora ot sha 


al ordinances designed to meet the 
needs of the times and times do 
chane 

[he eternal Halakhah is that Torah 
which is inscribed in “letters of black 


hre on white fire as the Midrash puts 


it. [That everlasting Torah is “in the 


Hleavens From it we must derive our 
pecific rules of conduct, and so give 
s} ip to that Lorah which is not in the 


Heavens . but is rather a wavy of life tor 
This de 
then he 


oul particular time and place 


rived guidance tor our times 


comes the Torah itself, as though it had 
been handed down from Sinat. 
No ac t10n in this hie ld can he expected 


from the ofthcial religious authorities of 
our day, for they are psychologically com 
mitted to methods which are no longer 
adequat Those methods sufhced in the 
limited world to which Jewry was con 
fined for centuries. Conditions did not 
call for new religious legislation. It was 
enough to rely on analogy and preced nt 
But our generation has done something 
unprecedented in Jewish history by creat 
ing a Jewish State, and has thus altered 


one of the fundamental assumptions ol 
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the traditional Halakhah. Our 


crucial problems will not yield to rulings 


present 
in accordance with the existing Halak- 
hah; they call for newly legislated Ha- 
lakhah. | he 


action now returns to the first instance 


responsibility for decisive 
in Jewish religious life; to that body from 
which the constituted religious authori 
ties derive their power; in short, to the 
collective body of Jews who believe in 
the LTorah and want to observe it 

Let not re ligious Jews be taint-hearted 
about approaching this problem with 
only their own knowledge and conscience 
to guide them. In this generation of 
physical and spiritual confusion — in Is 
rael and in the world at larg we have 
had the audacity to free ourselves polit 
ically. We did this with our own re 
sources, without divine intervention, 
without any intimations that the Messi 
anic age is here. Only the Neture Karta, 
who reject this act of ours as sacrilegious, 
have a right to disclaim any responsibil 
ity tor its consequences Ihe rest of us, 


who participated in this audacious ven 
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ture and who share in the fruits of its 
success, are under a moral obligation to 
bear the responsibility for its religious 


consequences, 

Whoever holds to the belief that the 
Torah was given to us for the main put 
pose of perfecting life in this world, must 
go a step further. He must accept the 
responsibility of applying it to society 
and to public life. Now at long last will 
the Jewish religion be put to the test. Is 
it a “Torah of life” in the full sense of 


the word? 

For many centuries the Jew has had to 
suffer for the sake of the Torah. From 
now on he taces a more difhcult task 
the challenge to create for the sake of the 
lorah. Formerly he needed chiefly phys 


so that he might if need be 


~ 


ical courage, 
die tor the Torah. Henceforward he must 
find the spiritual courage to live by the 
lL orah. 

Privileged is the generation that has 


been summoned to this, the greatest of 


all re sponsibilitic 5! 





THE PROBLEM OF ETHNIC DIFFERENCES 


IN THE ABSORPTION OF 


IMMIGRANTS 


CARL FRANKENSTEIN 


HE VITAI problem facing the State ol 

Israel in all areas of its economic, 
social and spiritual existence is how to 
assimilate, within a definable culture, 
the masses of new immigrants coming 
from different environments and how to 
bring about the formation of a unified 
and homogeneous nation. Other coun 
tries know the problem of “absorbing” 
newcomers as one of interpreting to them 
the social and ethical canon of the dom 
inant majority and of making them ac 
cept this canon by way of active educa 
Ihe task is different 


in Israel where such social norm has not 


tion and guidance. 


vet had time to take root and to crystal 
lize even within the consciousness of the 
old-time residents. For them, individual 
identification with certain collective 
ideals rather than acceptance of a canon 
of uniform social behaviour has become 
the supreme value criterion. For thei 
sons, the young generation born and 
reared in the pre-State era with its orien 
tation towards the establishment of the 
State and its atmosphere of fight and 
tension, the Zionist ideals and motifs of 
their fathers have become realities. But 
it is not difficult to understand why such 
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Dr. FRANKENSTEIN is the Director of the Hen 
rietta Szold Foundation in Jerusalem, a research 
and coordinating agency for child welfare. The 
present study, while pointed to the specific prob 
lems of Israel in this area, carry broad implica 
tions for the general problem of the integra 


tion of the immigrant into his new milieu 


a generation could not contribute to 


wards the formation of a civic canon 
which after the establishment of the 
State was needed almost immediately as 
one of the essential instruments for the 


absorption ot newcomers 

Hence the relative weakness of Israel's 
spiritual and social absorption capacity 
at the time when mass-immigration 
started; neither the Zionist ideals of the 
earlier settlers nor the identification ol 
the younger generation with an antici 
pated future could be adequately trans 
lated to the new immigrants (most of 
whom had little if any attachment to the 
reality and the idea ot Israel), or be trans 
formed into elements of a binding canon 
of evaluation and behaviour. But th 
greatel the 


quantitative disproportion 


became between old-timers and new 
comers, the more urgent became the need 
for the formulation and formation of a 
canon of social and moral behaviour 


equally binding for all. 
| e 


[he basis of such a canon evidently 
had to be civic responsibility But civic 


responsibility must grow organically 
through the continuous experience of its 
implications in all areas of lite. It can be 
stimulated, it can be interpreted, but it 


More 
over, its interpretation and its practice 


cannot be “created” as it were 
will he the more successtul the be tte! the 
citizen 1s prepared for it by his previous 
experience. But both the post Nazi Euro 


pean Jews who had become accustomed 
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to living in fear and tension and outsid: 
the reality of law, and the Oriental Jews 
most of whom have no experience what 
soever in active citizen participation and 
hence came to Israel wholly unprepared 
for the task of living as citizens. 

Nor was the resident population pr: 
pared for it! The old-timers, too, and 
particularly the younger generation, 
needed a period of readaptation and re 


orientation function is 


towards then 
absorbers within the State: they had to 
learn how to becom«¢ “evervday Citize ns 
out of “‘free-lancers in citizenship.” But 
history does not walt, and the lews ol 
Israel, were expected to know how to 
relate themselves objectively to the vari 
ty of strange and unknown life patterns 
Most 


of them were utterly unpre pared for this 


surrounding them all of a sudden 


task and unable to acce pt its call and its 
implications. The result was a most un 
fortunate tendency, on the part of the 
old-timers, to interpret their function as 
absorbers in terms of their own life ex 
perience and value system. This, in turn, 
was bound to lead to aggressive evalua 
tions and lack of readiness to understand 
the newcomers on the basis of thet 
personal and cultural backgrounds 

Such a constellation of lack of personal 
relatedness to the tasks of absorption 
gives rise to the “solution” of meeting 
the problem through the medium of 
bureaucratic machineries. But bureaus 
racy is, as a rule and in the nature of 
things, impersonal, and therefore little 
tuned to its fundamentally human task 
which, in Israel, could be defined as 
helping residents and immigrants alike 
to become citizens. 

The complex anonymity and the im 
personality of the bureaucratic machin 
ery and of bureaucratic thinking on the 
one hand, and the tendency towards rigid 
and aggressive evalutions of all that is 


“different” on the other, perforce | ad to 
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strengthening the wi ht and the deter 


mining power of the cultural patterns 
in which the new immigrant has been 
reared and thus decrease his adjustme nt 
ability and readiness; the past instead of 
the present or the ruture becomes the 
tocus of his consciousness, with the pat 


terns of his country of origin rigidly en 


trenched in his evgo-structurt | hes pat 
terns, it 1s true, vary greatly among them 
selves but they possess one Common cle 


nominatol that they conti idict im one 
respect or another, those forms of social 


| 


reside 


existence which the old-time nts 
wert iccustomed to deem desu ible Abil 
ity to think abstractly: to plan ahead in 
accordance with the 


requirements not only of the evo and 


the immediate familiar) environment 
| ‘ . 

Lit ilso the 4 ide1 ANONYMOUS wid 
re lity venerally icy See Arne s wri €oo If 


relation to the non-ego in the physical 


is well as the social sense of the word; t 


be the autonomous master of one’s a 
tions and reactions these in consid 
ered essential preconditions of civic vir 
tue in the Western system of ilu n 
tact, like every absolutisti ilue system 


if tends to becom igeoTessive in itS ap} li 
cations to out-groups and it takes on 
towards the lattet the character ol in 
ideal norm. It thus serves as an instru 
ment of disparagement in regard to the 


alien’ groups Here then lies the basis 


of discrimination, lack of empathy and 
unwillineness to acct pt othe rness unde 
standingly 

Such is the nature of our ethnic prob 
lem which is seriously aggravated by the 
fact that the “differences of level” are 
not only a result of different social and 
educational experience, but of structur 
alized cultural patterns of long standing 
more than half of all immigrants who 
came to Israel after the establishment ol 
the State, came trom culturally back 


Afri a, 


ward areas int Asia OT 


Yemen, 
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North Africa. 
What then. we must ask, 1s the potential 


Persia, iraq, Kurdistan, 


of unifvinge educational torces in oul 


heterogeneous society, and how are they 


to be put into operation: What validity 
have the old ideals in our new social re 
ility? It is perfectly possible that tor most 


of our new immigrants they are mean 


ingiess \re we ready to re-examine 


evaluate them (includi that 


ind to fr ly 


most cherished ideal of all, the ideal of 
pioneering)? And are we able to translat 
those that will be found to be still valid 
into the language of the new immigrants, 
into the terms of their thought-and-value 
patterns It is obvious that the success 


ot any su 


ch attempt at “translation” and 


interpretation” depe nds on our unde 


ling DY way 


stam 


of empathy as well as of 


ly 


researci the cultural ba kground of the 


various immigrant groups and the per 
sonal and collective past of the individu 


ils constituting these groups, their men 


talitv and then 


standards of values. 


I her: ire not a tew among the Israelis 
ft today vyho indulge it} naive hopes ol 


t} 


he uniltving efiect ol mere coexistence 


They forget, however, that as iong as the 
self-assumed superiority of the Western 
sector over the bac kward ' Eastern com 
munities is accompanied by a tacit dis 
paragement of the potential contribu 
tions these communities could make to 
our social and cultural life, co-existence, 
far from leading to the emergence ol a 
homogeneous nation, is likely to lead 
to the petrification of each group within 
its rigid cultural patterns, to friction, bit 
The fact 


that the dissident political parth s 


terness and even open re bellion 


those 
that rejected the authority of the gov 


erning Jewish institutions of the pre 


State era — were so largely recruited trom 
the ranks of Oriental youth, proves how 
great was the resentment and the bitter 
ness that accumulated in those groups 


Kurt Lewin’s research has an important 


and relevant lesson to teach us here 
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> every 
attempt on the part of the culturally and 
economically dominant group (and there 
can be no doubt that the immigrants of 
Western origin have, to all intents and 
purposes, always been such a group in 
Israel), at determining the absolute so 
cial norm and imposing it on less devel 
oped groups, is likely to lead to the es 
trangement, isolation and_ petrification 
of those groups, and to an intensification 
of their “undesirable” traits. As a result, 


these groups will lose then 


pot ntial 
ability to cooperate constructively and 
organically in the life of the community 
which is the opposite of the aim the 
Jewish State has, « xplicitly and impli il 
ly, put betore itself. 
A re cognition of the relative value of 


different however, 


cultures does not, 
mean that we should content ourselves 
with recognizing the particularities of 
the different value and life-patterns o1 
that we should perpetuate them by cul 
tivating them in the respective groups 
and their individual members. On the 
contrary: recognition, by reason of its 
being the precondition of understand 
ing, makes possible a change of patterns. 
We claim that the individual, rooted in 
“his” patterns and fashioned by them, 
can only be understood if the latter are 
taken seriously, 1.e., as determining fac 
tors of his past, present and future. And 
only if so understood, can his patte rns ol 


thought, evaluation, 


feeling, and be 
haviour be changed. Only then can he be 
integrated into a new society. 

But once we agree that certain patterns 
should be negated, we are immediately 
called upon to answer the question, by 
what criterion do we arrive at our judg- 
ment? It would appear that the criterion 
of evaluation is the same as that which 
we apply when judging individual devel. 
opment in our culture: as far as individ 


uals are concerned, we judge them by 
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the degree of their readiness and ability 
for expansion of consciousness (which, in 
turn, presupposes readiness and ability 
to establish reciprocal contacts with thei 
natural and social environment as well 
as with their own unconscious). Cor 
respondingly, we are inclined to judge 
cultural realities and patterns by the de- 
gree of the opportunities they offer to 
the individual for realizing his poten 
tialities, expanding his consciousness, 
achieving integration autonomously. 
And we consider undesirable those pat 
terns of life and modes of social and in 
tellectual behaviour which are charac 
terized by rigidity and which force the 
individual heteronomously into submis 
sion thus precluding all possibility of 
change and preventing the individual 
from achieving the realization of his val 
ue as a human being. A group whose pat 
terns create such individuals will itself 
petrify and halt in its development. The 
causal inter-dependence is inescapable 
the more rigid the group patterns, the 
less conscious and the more identified 
with his group will the individual be 
the lesser the chances for interpersonal 
and inter-group relationships, and thus 
for change; the weaker the individual's 
ability to understand his own and his 
fellow men’s dependence on those trans- 
personal factors and forces that operate 
in the group and through the uncon 
scious layers of his psychic structure. 
Those among us that are convinced of 
the absolute superiority of the dominant 
group's culture and therefore want to 
see its values accepted by all — are apt to 
forget that even if their authoritarian 
and absolutistic principles were to be a 
cepted, they would be hopelessly lost as 
educators without becoming thoroughly 
and genuinely acquainted with the men 
tal make-up of their “pupils”; that they 
must include their “pupils” as partici 


pants, if not in determining the educa- 


tional goal, at least in determining the 
road leading to it. Failure to do so cre- 
ates that unfortunate climate of tension 
signs of which can already be perceived, 
in Israel and which, if permitted to 
spread, is liable to drive those sub-groups 
that are considered interior into with- 


drawal and to make individual 


thei 
members lose their initiative and the de 
sire to participate in the life of the 
nation. We must be ready to look for. 
and to discover positive values in groups 
unfamiliar to us and stop considering 
the dominant ethni groups as the sole 
holder of the desirable norms. Although 
our aim — the unity of the nation — un 
doubtedly requires changes in the atti- 
tudes of certain groups, and even if we 
have to recognize that certain Western 
standards are more conducive to the 
achievement of our aim, the educator 


must discard his “absolute” standards, 
at least in the exploratory phase in order 
to make possible the establishment ot 
genuine contacts and to find the appro 
priate instruments of cultural and edu 
cational interpretation and guidance 
[his is not a mere tactical means. It 1s 
the expression of an attitude and a con 
viction, the conviction that positive 
forces are hidden in the structure and 
mentality of men who belong to one of 
the so-called primitive groups and, for 
this reason, are at an apparent disad 
vantage in a civilization based on West 
ern values and patterns. Only to the ex 
tent that these hidden positive forces are 
helped to come to the fore in the inter- 
play of personal contacts, can we hope 
to avoid discrimination and isolation 
and to attain the goal of true assimila- 
tion and integration. 

It is relatively easy to discover and 
describe the negative manifestations of 
primitive mentality in our culture-clash 


situation: an extreme weakness of the 


power of int llectual and social abstrac 
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tion, and, consequently, an inability to 
understand the meaning of inner rules 
which require understanding, conscious 
consent and comparison, identification 
and introjection; and inability to con- 
trol affects and impulses, as a result of 
the ego-wt akness these are some of the 
most significant characteristics of prim- 
tive mentality. The technical rules of 
modern social existence can, of course, 
be learned with relative ease, and conse 
quently primitives can get accustomed 


quickly to the external rules of the 


came’! But we all know that this exter 
nal imitation never leads to productive 
ind organic integration and participa 
tion of the individual in a new reality, 
because he does not make his own con 
tribution towards the process of assimila 
tion and does not invest in it, as it were, 
his assets 

How, then, can we recognize these as 
sets and how can we actuate them tor the 
benefit of both ourselves and the immi 
grant? It would seem that the two ques 
tions ay4re im esserice of only, because 
we shall be unable to discover them with 
out giving the immigrant opportunities 
for making use of them, and we shall not 
be able to do so unless we art prepared 
to look for and to recognize the positive 
aspects of “primitive” mentality, the neg- 
ative aspects ot which are so obvious. 

\ strange social structure, by the very 
fact of its strangeness, acts as a frustrating 
factor, but the degree of frustration de 
pends not only on the objective external 
conditions of absorption but also on the 
personal attitude of the absorbers. The 
immigrant can overcome his feelings of 
dependence, helplessness and resentment 
by identifying himself with those who 


constitute the lrue 


absorbing society 
identification, however, pre-supposes 
equality of value as human beings based 
on the give-and-take relationships. It 1s 


likely to degenerate into artificial and 
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“false” imitation as the result of the pa- 
tronizing superiority attitude on the part 
of those who try to raise the standard of 
and to lift 
them to the heights of their — European 


their “unfortunate brothers” 

standards. The ability of the absorb- 
ers truly to absorb the newcomers can 
ultimately be measured by their readi- 
ness to enter into primary personal con- 
tacts with them; this readiness, in turn, 
depends on their ability to perceive the 
actual and the potential positive aspects 
of the “other's” mentality and on their 
ability to relativise their own values and 
to understand their own limitations by 
way of comparing their own mentality 
with the assets of primitive mentality. 

hus, whether we speak of the need 
for eliminating or avoiding discrimina- 
tory and aggressive evaluation and the 


dangerous climate of 


tensions, or for 


adapting methods of 


teaching, social 
treatment and absorption in general to 
the mentality of the newcomers in order 
to be able to change undesirable traits 
we always come back to the same postu- 
late: we have to recognize the relativity 
of assets and liabilities in the mentality 
of so-called primitive or culturally back- 
ward immigrants as well as in ours! We 
must overcome our superiority complex 
if we want to succeed in our efforts to 
make our values meaningful for immi- 
grants who come from different cultures, 
and we must learn to conceive of social 
integration as the result of multilateral 
relationships and processes. 

The education of the child towards 
the desired social aim 


must proceed 


within the family, — we exclude any oth- 
er arrangement as both undesirable and 
impractical. Hence the vital need for di- 
recting educational efforts simultaneous- 
ly towards the child and his parents and 
trying thus to integrate both the adult 
and the child within the social and cul- 


tural framework. This approach, if prop- 
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erly pl inned and adequate lv executed, is 


likely also to prevent a split between the 


world of the school and outside influ 
ences and the world of the home, and, on 
the other hand, to Quarantet the pres 


ervation of whateve1 


positive and con 


structive elements are inherent in the 
cultural pattern of the group. 
We now 


how to recognize and how to actuate the 


turn to our main question 
hidden assets and pot ntialities of prim 
itive mentality. In the following we shall 
try to answer this question by analysing 
conditioned 


a number of collectively 


habits and behaviour patterns which we 
consider undesirable and requiring edu 
cational! intervention. 


1) A 


feed her infant child whenever it cried. 


Persian mother accustomed to 
careful to remain constantly in contact 
with it and taking it with her wherever 
she went, was severely reprimanded by 
a young nurse who explained to a visit 
ing doctor who happened to be present 
that unless she vigorously insisted upon 
regularity, observance of schedule and 
standards of hygiene, the Oriental moth 
er would never be able to learn prope 
habits of child rearing. The doctor asked 
the nurse whether she had heard of the 
modern trends in infant care. She had 
In tact, she said, she had read all that 
Ribble. 


Spitz and others. But this case she in 


had been written by 


Be ywwiby : 


sisted was different, because it was one 
requiring change of cultural attitudes. 
Her argument sounded like an applica 
tion of Hegel’s dialectics to the problems 
of child rearing: The primitive mother 
had to be taken out of her primitivity 
and taught the “rules of rigid regulari 


ty” (although these had already been 


abandoned by modern pediatrics), before 
she would be fit to be admitted into the 
realm of “‘modern pe rmissiveness.” ‘The 


nurse was unable to perceive, under 


stand and recognize the natural asset 


\ QUAR 
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this “primitive” mother brought with 


her and therefore missed an important 


opportunity for the establishment ol 


constructive contacts with her, based on 


genuine respect for the positive features 


in that mother’s patterns ol culture 


Her efforts to teach desirable habits and 


ly have come 


eftec 


ht herself to 


standards would undoubted 
much easier and been much more 


tive if she could have brou 


o 
recognize the points ol resemblance be 


tween the Persian woman’s “primitivity 


and modern rationality 


(7) Soc l »| worke rs who are act ustomed 


to condemn congested living conditions 


iS physic illy and mentally harmful. of 
ten complain of the irrational” re 


sistance of many “primitive” people to 


improving their external living condi 


tions. But adequacy of housing means 
one thing for us and another for people 
for whom a family unit comprises three 
generations. Intimacy of tamily relation 
ships closeness ol living together, iS ap 
parently a value superior to that of com 
tort as we conceive of it) in the con 
sclousness ol pe opl belonging to certain 


Nee alle ss TH 


idd that conditions of immigration and 


cultural and social groups 
adjustment to a different cultural and so 
cial reality, which are likely to cause feel 
ings of insecurity and isolation, are like 


lv to reinforce this tendency of the fam 


ily to cling together 


And the same ten 
dency prey tils in many Oriental families 


which, although resident in the country 


for many years, did not succeed in attain 
ing that feeling of belonging which is a 
sign and a condition of social adjustment 
Social 


and integration planning and 


case work with individuals should there 
fore not only take into consideration the 


deep-underlying motives of such fam 


ilies’ preference for clinging together, 


but should also recognize the positive 


aspect implied in that preference and 
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use it for strengthening the family as a 


\) Another manifestation of that same 


streneth of family identification is to be 


the phenomenon, well known 
blo« vd feuds 


There can be no doubt that they are 


found in 


in Oriental countries ol 


1 
ul desu ible 


from the point of view ol 


modern social existence, and vet we can 


not assail them unless we recognize the 


underlying need for identification with 


the mem| t! 


eTsS OF tamil is a posit 


trait in the psvchic structure of these 


NOrimitives The task with wh ch the 
social edue ito}! 1s faced her iS ore ot 
broadening, gradually and organically, 
1e range of identification abilities of the 
individual, by means of strengthening 


the feelings of security on the one hand 


ind widening the possibilities ol social 
contacts and experiences on the other, 
rather than by means of breaking up the 


family ties or condemning their expres 


SPOTIS 


: This leads us to the vital problem 


of social responsibilitv in general. It ts 


i well-known fact that the scope ot re 


sponsibility of primitive peopl 1S 


rather limited: it mmcludes the tamily 


the “extended family” composed of mem 
bers of the place of origin, and the im 
mediate neighborhood, with preference 
given to those inhabitants of the neigh 
borhood who belong to the same ethni 
sub-group and speak the same language 


markedly 


relation to people of different origin and 


Responsibility § is weaker In 


background with whom the “primitive” 


lo avoid a dangerous misunderstanding 


such an approach to social planni should not 


1g 
be interpreted to mean acceptance of undesi 
ible habits of housing and living as unalterabk 
On the contrary! But it implies a much more 
complicated and comprehensive attitude towards 
the task of education for desirable standards in 
sofar as it includes consideration for deep-undet 
iyving motives and 


precludes the application 


from outside as it were, of preconceived norms 


of behaviour 
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come into contact, although similarity olf 
social conditions may in certain cases act 
is a factor promoting contact and readi 


ness to undertake responsibility. In othe 


the feeling of responsibility in 
the S¢ 


groups is a function of personal 


empathy and identification, and does 


not easilv lend itself to extension so as 


to apply with the same degree of obliga 


tion to “unknown strangers’, let alone 


to anonymous rules, laws, authorities 


But if we assume an attitude of dispat 


iwement towards the expressions of what 
we call “limited re sponsibility’ we ar 
likely to overlook the 


plied in it 


potentialities im 
which can he used as im 


portant levers for its organi 


cle ve lop 
ment ne ie@hbor hood consciousness, the 
lack of which, particularly in our urban 
civilization, is rightly deplored by social 
workers, constitutes a much more real 


force in the life patterns of “primitive” 


peopl using the neighborhood as a 
held of social living and of training civix 
habits and responsibility on a truly hu 
man basis should theretore be recognize d 
is one of the essential instruments of so 
cial education and absorption And again, 
we should be prepared in all honesty to 
learn trom the primitives’ before w« 
start teaching them or judging them on 
limitations and thei 


account ol the 1! 


backwardness 

5) Even in such “undesirable” habits 
as working for the fulfilment of immedi 
ate needs only, a very real asset can 
be discerned: the individual’s unwilling 
ness to identify himself with his occupa 
tional role should, according to all rules 


and health. be 


highly evaluated than the opposite tend 


of mental hvgien more 


encv of man in Western society to become 
for all 


with his rol and his work It can ot 


intents and purposes, identical 


course, be argued that every community 
(and particularly the Israeli community 


of today in its struggle for self-formation) 
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requires from each of its individual mem 
bers a maximal investment of energies 
in order to attain more desirable stand- 
ards of living, collective strength and 
health. But even then, the identification 
of the individual with his role and his 
work could not be considered the ideal 
precondition for the attainment of the 
social goal; on the contrary, leisure-time 
and the opportunities it offers the in- 
dividual for “recreation of the total per 
sonality” (to paraphrase Slawson’s term) 
are indispensable conditions of mental 
health and, therefore, also tor produc 
tivity. Here again, “primitives” are at a 
distinct advantage over the representa 
tives of Western tenseness and tension. 

It cannot, however, be denied that this 
advantage is a very real source of danger 
to the individual in our society: non- 
identification with the work-role is liable 
on the one hand to degenerate into lazi- 
ness and, on the other, to impail the in- 
dividual’s chances of social advancement. 
Such favorite pastimes of Oriental men, 
for instance, as gambling and playing 
games of chance, drinking and smoking 
in the company of others, day-dreaming, 
gossiping, story-telling, etc., far from be- 
ing conducive to the promotion of men- 
tal health, are known to operate as fac- 
tors weakening activity and initiative 
and supporting the Oriental tendency 
towards drifting. If, in addition, econom- 
ic conditions such as those prevailing 
today in Israel, make saving and long- 
term planning difficult, and if one of the 
social aims occupying a central place in 
the value system of Orientals, the build- 
ing of a home for the family, becomes 
difficult if not unattainable, the strongest 
incentive for making greater efforts and 
working harder is liable to disappear 
from the consciousness of Orientals. 

But here again, the proper educational 
approach to bringing about a change of 
attitude is not the one so often encoun- 


tered among our social workers, educa- 
tors, social planners and leaders, of eval 
uation and explanation, 1.e., of appealing 
directly to the consciousness of the Orien- 
tal immigrant; such an approach is 
inevitably doomed to failure because it 
does not take into account the tact that 
their value system is structured different 
ly. We must again try to base our educa 
tional efforts on the potential assets rather 
than on the evident deficiencies in the life 
stvle of those whom we want to change 
We must recognize the tact that incen 
tives for work should be based on Oppo! 
tunities to experience the usefulness ol 
work as individuals rather than as mem 
bers of the community; and we must re 
spect their desire for leisure-time activi 
t1es. I hese, however, could well be used 
for educational purposes; we should do 
all in oul pow? I to establish personal con 
tacts with the immigrant in situations in 
which he is an individual rather than a 
worker. Only then will we be able slowly 
to understand his approach to life in 
Israel and, perhaps, also to bring about 
desirable changes in his attitudes towards 


work Lhe 


political, organizational, ideological o1 


impersonal absolutism of 
moral approaches, on the other hand, 
will at best produce readiness for exter- 
nal imitation but will never reach the 
deeper levels of motivation. 

Thus far, we have tried to stress the 
need for discovering and actuating the 
assets lying underneath the liabilities of 
the primitive mind. But the main prob- 
lem confronting our educators, social 
workers, judges, labor and community 
organizers, facing all and everyone of us, 
is: how to react to the culturally condi- 
tioned ego-weakness characteristic of the 
primitive mind and its manifestation in 
behavior symptoms, in modes of think- 
ing and in strange value systems? Recog- 
nition of cultural patterns in the in- 


dividual’s structure is one step towards 
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the normalization of interpersonal rela 
tionships; understanding of the genesis 
ot these patterns is a second step, and 
discovering the “assets underneath the 
liabilities” is the third step towards ef 
fective social education and integration 
Sometimes, however, we will not be able 
to reach that third step and will have to 
build our educational approach and ac- 
tivities on the basis of our achievements 
on the two first levels only 


Let us take, 


as an example, the all too 


well known fact that Orientals 


many 
have been raised, and are still continuing 
to live in accordance with a value system 
in which the strongest (strength being 


measured by external success and by 
power ove! others) OCCUPLEeS the highest 
place in the hierarchy of values. By virtue 
of his being the strongest, he not only 
arouses fear and respect based on fear) 
but also receives absolute consideration 
\s a result, these Orientals regard the 
youngest in a group as the least impor 
tant and consequently leave him behind 
or treat him as a servant or otherwis¢ 
react to his worthlessness. Similarly, the 
negative attitude towards girls and wom 
en, who, at least consciously, are regarded 
beings, is well 


as second-rate human 


known. 

The first answer would appear to be 
that we cannot dispense with restrictive 
and punitive legislation aimed at en 
forcing more desirable habits and con 
duct. Violence cannot be permitted to 
endanger the life of the community. But 
enacting laws is one thing, and giving 
them significance and validity in the con- 
sciousness of the citizen is another. And 
we all know that the gap between law 
and observance of the law is tar from be- 
ing bridged, particularly if we conceive of 
“observance” as of a conscious attitude 
based on understanding and introjection 


rather than on fear and submission. In an 
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immigrant who is still deeply rooted in 
patterns of thought, evaluation and be 
havior which are essentially foreign to 
the spirit of the law prevailing in the 
new country, repression and enforcement 
alone will never suffice to bring about 
genuine changes; on the contrary, they 
will only provoke resentments and inten 
sify the feeling of estrangement, of not 
belonging, in the consciousness of the 
newcomel 

If, on the other hand, we approach that 


primitive immigrant as an individual 


and as a subject free to determine his 
actions rather than as an object of the 
law and the educator, we stand an infinite 
ly better chance of succeeding in our et 
forts to change his attitudes. This is the 
paradox inherent in the “relativistic” ap 
proach we recognize the fact that social 
conduct is determined by group forces, 
hut only irl order to he able more gen- 
uinely and more understandingly to deal 
with the individual so determined, as a 
person. Only then can we hope to free 
him from the fetters of his primitive ego 
centricity and his reactive impulsiveness, 
and to make him aware of the individu 
ality of the other person (the weak young 
boy, the girl who is to be married at an 
early age, the wife who is neglected or 
even maltreated, the “aggressor” or “trus- 
trator’ who provokes the re action of vio 
lence). We cannot change attitudes and 
behavior without discovering their emo 
tional roots. And we cannot discovel 
these roots without establishing personal 
contacts based on respect and mutality. 
True, it is dificult to maintain such an 
attitude in the face of behavior which 
seems to be proof of egoism, lack of con 
trol, or even overt asociality. And yet, no 
man is identical with his qualities, net- 
ther with the pleasant traits of his per- 
sonality which make him accepted and 
beloved, nor with his repulsive attitudes 


and character manifestations which make 
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him hated or despised. We have learned 
this lesson from psychoanalysis and we 
are ready to remember it when dealing 


with all kinds of 


are apparently not vet ready to apply 


“deviates but we 
it to our experience with members of 
“strange” cultural groups whom many 
of us tend to identify with their negative 
behavior traits instead of approaching 
them as individuals with their “personal 
histories’, their longings for security and 
recognition, their anxieties, feelings of 
guilt, shame and inferiority, their satis 
factions and frustrations. It is easy to pass 


judgment on the “primitive” Oriental 
because he maltreats his wife but it is 
infinitely more difhcult to discover what 
she means to him as a person and as the 
object of his love. Only such knowledge, 
however, will enable us to guide and 
influence him. It would be short-sighted 
if we were to content ourselves with con 
demning him tor his violence in what 
seems to us disproportionate reaction to 
a frustrating experience, without at least 
trying to understand the tragedy of his 
ego-weakness and the craving for love 
and security underlying his susceptibili 


ty 


In other words: the fact that we recog 


— 


nize certain symptoms of ego-weakness 


as culturally conditioned does not ex 


THE 

[he world is a tempestuous sea of im 
mense depth and breadth, and time is a 
frail bridge constructed over it, the be 
ginning of which is fastened with the 
cords of chaos that preceded existence, 
while the end thereof is to behold eternal 
bliss, and to be enlightened with the 


BRIDGE OF 
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empt us from the duty of understanding 
their meaning as personal problems. We 
must reach the uniqueness of the individ 
ual situation if we 


want to produc 


organk changes intel 


adequat and 
pretation, education and therapy will be 
the more ettective the more we su 
ceed in discovering what we have called 
the assets underlying the liabilities.”’ It 


must be admitted that there ire 


limits 
to such attempts, and that there are at 
titudes which must be objectively evalu 
ited as negative and as negative only 
We should respond to and iccept the 
challenge contained in such an “encoun 
ter with Evil’: we should try to find the 
wavs and means for producing in the 
experience of the individual contronta 
tions with the possibilitic s of living dil 
ferently. To transform the posstbiltty of 


if ; 
otherness mio a pers naity vy ated ex 


perience this wu the essence of ducatton 
nr reneral and in a culture clash situa 
fron in parti ular. It can be 
ways of creating inter-group as well as 


Needle ss to add 


that it requires human respect ind em 


inte r pe rson il contacts 


pathy patienc and continuity wna 


ibove all, the willingness ind ability to 


take seriously the individual whom we 


want to changes aS a person ind i part 


ne! 


TIME 


lioht of the Kines countenance 1 hve 
width of the bridge is a cubit of a man 
and it lacks borders And thou, son of 
man, against thy will art thou living, 
and art continually travelling over tt, 
since the day thou hast become a man 


(Jedaiah Ha-Bedersi, Behinat Olam) 


THE JEWISH CONCEPT OF MARRIAGE 


ROBER 


uRS 18 a world where outer conflict 
and inner contradictions are ramp 
int everywhere, vet nowhere 1s the chasm 


between the prok ssed ideal and the real 
practice deeper than in the held of ma 
Nowherse 


do men pay a heaviel price tor their taal 


riage and tamiuly relations else 


ure to harmonize theory and practice 


than im thus. the 


most universal and inti 


mate area of human ex perience 

lhe othcaial code, as preached by re 
lewion and engraved on the statute books, 
may be set forth briefly. It accepts the 


principle of chastity before marriage and 


hdelity within the marriage bond there 
atte! Young people are expected to ab 
stain from intimate relations before mat 
riage and to restrict them to their mal 
riage partner afterward. Monogamy 1s 
the law of the land and adultery, which 


is denounced in the Decalogue, is a major 


crime The home ts the theoretical cente1 
of the family, and the husband is its legal 
head Parents art expected to exert 


authority over their children during the 
pe riod of their childhood and in decreas 


ing, but nevertheless noticeable, degree, 


to serve as guides and counsellors there 


alte) 


So much tor the theory. Ihe practice 


SSS OSS SSS SSS SF OSS OES SESE SSSOSSE FH PPOOSS SHSSFOSOSSE OE SEOOSCE 


De. Corps, Associate Professor of Bible at the 


jewish L[heological Seminary, has recently been 


invited to serve 


the tf 


as Lecturer in Old Testament at 


nion the 


I heological Seminary 


1 hu 


to his study 


for coming 


academic Yyeal present 


The 


the Judeo-Christian Tradition which appt ared in 


forms a 
Nature of 


essay Com 


panion piece Van in 


our Apt il issue 


GORDIS 


is in striking contradiction. The emanci- 
pation of children from parental author- 
ity is no longer a rebellion but a revolu- 
tion. The father, particularly in America, 


has in 


large measure become a comic, 


though stili economically necessary ap- 
pendage to the family circle. The senti 
mental glorification of “Mother” one day 
a vear, abetted by our commercial and 
advertising interests, goes hand in hand 
with her lack of any genuine authority 
in governing the conduct of her children, 
not merely in their later teens, but much 
earlier. The economic opportunities af- 
forded women today, including the pos 
sibility of living apart from their fam- 


ilies, has had far-reaching effects upon 


their behavior. The “single standard” 
often means, not that men observe the 
standards of chastity and fidelity once 


enforced largely upon women, but that 


women are tree to maintain the 


same 
practices of promiscuity which were pet 
Ihe Kinsey 
Report, which documented the growth 


mitted or condoned in men. 


of pre-marital and extra-marital relations 
of the American male, aroused a storm 
of resentment, not because its facts were 
questioned, as well they might have been, 


but on the ground that they tore the 


mantle of conventional reticence away 


from the facts 


I he 
ards might perhaps be viewed with equa 
the 


break-down of traditional stand 


nimity, if “new 


morality’ enhanced 
human happiness. The greater freedom 
in sexual relations, which seems to be in 


vogue, might be justified or at least ac- 
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quiesced in, on the ground that it has 
enlarged the span of human experience, 
were it not clear that it has added to the 
burden of human misery. For there 1s 
one infallible touchstone of the failure of 
modern sexual attitudes — the high inci- 
dence of divorce. Every divorce suit ts 
a tomb-stone, marking the grave of high 
hopes for happiness. Each dissolved mar- 
riage represents the failure to establish 
a satisfying and enduring relationship 
between a man and a woman. It bears a 
cargo of bitterness, loneliness and frus 
tration for at least two personalities, and 
often for more. This is not to imply that 
a marriage legally held together when 
all inner bonds have disappeared is an 
improvement over legal separation o1 
divorce. We shall see that in this regard 


Judaism with classical 


parts company 
Christianity. But there can be no doubt 


that every divorce registers a human 
tragedy 

The figures offer tragic testimony that 
human suffering in this area is surely 
not declining. In 1867 there were 10,000 
divorces in the United States: in 1916 
the number had grown eleven fold to 
112,000; in 1929, it had again doubled to 
201,000. The economic depression which 
followed produced a temporary drop, 
due largely to the cost of securing a 
divorce in the face of archaic laws in our 
country. The upward trend of divorces 
was resumed shortly thereafter. In 1957 
1940, 
$00,000; in 1948, 415,000. More signih 


cantly, in the seventy year period from 


there were %50.000 divorces: in 


1870 to 1940 the American population 
increased three fold, marriages, four fold 
and divorces, twenty fold. The ratio ol 
divorces to marriages has risen steadily, 
legal impediments notwithstanding, so 
that there is now one divorce for every 
three marriages. An acute social historian 
summarizes the changes of a half century 


with wit as well as with accuracy in these 
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words: “Most of the 


dames at the resorts have lived from a 


elderly grandes 
day when they had to leave the room 
when the subject of divorce was men- 
tioned to a day when a wedding invita- 
tion has only approximately a fifty-fifty 
chance of being issued by parents of the 
same name as the bride.’ The rise of 
divorce among all groups justifies the 
cynical definition of democracy as the 
system of society in which the masses are 
free to imitate the vices of their “betters.” 
Ihe principals in a divorce suit may o1 
may not be innocent, but their unhap 
piness pales into insignificance by the 
side of the tragedy facing their children, 
who are deprived of then right to two 
parents and the security of a balanced 
home 

Contemporary morality is marked by 
glaring inner contradictions. Standards 
that are professed, often quite sincerely, 
are coupled with actions radically at 
variance with them. Sentiment has given 
way to sentimentality. Thus with regard 
to the status of the home as a locus stand 
for modern families, it has been said, 
“We are born in a hospital, are married 
in a hotel, give birth to children in a 
a hospital, are buried from a funeral 
chapel, and entertain our guests at a 
restaurant.’ Yet the glorification of 


“Home, 


screen and story, radio and television, 


Sweet Home” 


through song, 
goes on, hand in hand with the process of 
emptying the home of most of its vital 
functions 

This same contradiction carries ovet 
to the basic criterion of modern ma 


riage, romantic love. 


That the natural 
attraction of young people for each othe 
always served as a stimulus for marriage 
is obvious. We may recall such Biblical 
instances as Jacob's love for Rachel, for 


whom he worked twice seven vears, o1 


Cleveland 
York 1952 


\mory The Last Resorts, New 
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the casual phrase, all the more poignant 
on that account, which is applied in 
Ezekiel to the Prophet's wife, ‘the delight 
of thine eyes,” or the unaffected, passion- 
ate outpouring of love in the Song of 
Songs. The epigrams of the Greek An- 
thology and the Metamorphoses of Ovid 
similarly 


testify that “love” is not a 


modern invention, or 


lacking in the 
classical tradition. Yet it is undeniable 
that romantic “love” has been exagger- 
ated out of all due proportion by the 


mass entertainment media that deter- 
mine so much of American mores. Never 
before has any system of society set up 
“love” or the physical attraction of the 


sexes. in which it 


expresses itself for 
most people, as sufhcient condition, both 
for contracting a marriage and for dis- 
solving it. That the “grand passion” of 
an Heloise and Abelard is scarcely more 
common than literary or artistic genius 
is carefully hidden from the gaze of im- 
pressionable youth, instead they are per- 
mitted to believe that love is the sole 
criterion for marriage and are encour- 
aged to act on that assumption. Such 
factors as compatibility of temperament, 
similarity of background, the sharing of 
common ideals, enter accidentally, if at 
all, in most love affairs and play a sec- 
ondary role in determining modern mar- 
riages. In view of the barrage of insin- 
cerity and lack of realism that surrounds 
this basic institution, the miracle is that 
there are so many happy homes and 
satisfactory marriages on the American 
scene, 

The percentage of successful marriages, 
however, is scarcely rising. Various pro- 
posals for meeting the situation have 
been accordingly proposed, ranging from 
the most radical to the most conservative. 
Some urge following the technique of 
Mohammed — since the sexual practice 
of moderns does not agree with the moral 


code they profess, adjust the code to the 


practice and all will be well. These 
apostles of freedom overlook the fact that 
more than merely the preservation of 
ancient tradition is involved. The tra- 
ditional moral code has been shaped by 
centuries of experience and insight and 
rests 


upon human 


nature. Even if one level of man’s nature 


long contact with 
seems to be satisfied with promiscuity, 


other levels of his being yearn after 
permanence and render him miserable 
without it. Few and far between are the 
Don Juans, who delight in the flux of 
love, and even he, the poets assure us, 


was seeking the behind the 


eternal 
transitory. 

While some urge greater liberality in 
dissolving marriages, others, at the other 
extreme, propose greater stringency in 
divorce laws. The variety of approach to 
the problem is well illustrated by the 
divergence of counsel given the Royal 
Commission on Marriage and Divorce, 
meeting in Westminster in the fall of 
1952.2 The Commission was told by Lord 
Justice Hobson that “each extension of 
the grounds for divorce has been harm- 
ful...and that some attempt should be 
made to prevent the insidious and con- 
Great 
Britain”. On the other hand, a metro- 
politan magistrate, Frank J. Powell, sub- 
mitted a memorandum to have the law 


tinuous increase in divorce in 


amended so that justices should have the 
power to order the husband to leave the 
matrimonial home, on the ground that 
many women in need of a separation re- 
frained from going to Court because they 
knew that if they got it, they would have 
nowhere to live. A member of the Law 
Society, E. C. Handy, maintained that 
“a woman who takes up the stupid posi- 
tion of insisting on absolute fidelity from 


the husband is wrong,” and at the oppo- 


*Cf. the reports in the London Evening Stand- 
ard, November 1952 on the various memoranda 
submitted. 
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site pole from the Lord Justice, urged 
the abolition of collusion as a ban to 
divorce. 

The legalistic approach is naturally 
congenial to members of the bench and 
the bar. On the other hand, educators 
and spokesmen of religion have been 
calling for a return to the ideals of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition in the home, 
the school and church, so as to effect a 
restoration of the spiritual foundation 
of marriage. However, both the legalists 


and the 


religionists have dealt 


with 


Lhat 


our society exhibits the sentimental glori 


symptoms rather than with causes 


fication of “love” on the one hand and 
widespread pornography, prostitution 
and promiscuity on the other, is no 
accident. All these unhealthy manifesta 
tions have arisen, because the sex cod 
preached by traditional religion and em 
bodied in contemporary law all too often 
runs counter to the promptings of human 


nature. To be sure. the New 


l estament 
outlook on the nature of man*® has been 
widely modified or totally surrendered by 
the Western World, as part ol the trend 


to imecreasing secularization. But what 
was driven out through the door came in 


through the window, with one tragi 
differenc the visitor was no longer a 
respectable caller, amenable to law and 
order, but a surreptitious lawbreaker 
Modern psychological research has shown 
how often a given attitude may be su 


rendered o1 rejected outright by the 
conscious mind, while it continues to 
rule the subconscious and thus govern 
and distort the lives of men. This is pre 


eminently true of such 


emotionally 
weighted themes as sex, love and mal 
riage. Untold numbers of men and wom 
en who no longer accept the outlook of 


the traditional religion in which they 
‘Cf. our paper Human Nature in the Judeo 
Christian 


no. < 


Tradition” in Judaism 1953. vol ’ 
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were reared and often have broken vio 
lently with the morality based upon it, 
remain subject to its compulsions, and 
never more strongly than when they 
flaunt its teachings in word or in deed 

It is therefore of far more than aca 
demi importance to understand the gen 
esis and content of the traditional Chris 
tian standpoint on sex. It takes its point 
Paul. He set forth 


with vigor in 
Corinthians, chap. VII:4 


of departure from St 


his point ot view First 


Now concerning the things whereolt ye 
wrote unto me: It is good for a man not 
to touch a woman. Nevertheless, to avoid 
fornication, let every man have his own 
wife, and let every woman have her own 
husband. Let the 


the wife dus 


husband render unto 
benevolence® and likewise 
also the wife unto her husband. The wife 
hath not power of her body, but the 
husband, and likewise also the husband 
hath not power of his own body, but the 
wile. 


Defraud ye not one the other, except it 
be with consent for a time, that ve may 
give yourselves to fasting and prayer; and 
come together again, that Satan tempt 
you not tor your incontinency jut | 
speak this by permission and not of com 


mandment 


For I would that all men were even as | 
myself. But every man hath his prope 
gift of God, one after this manner, and 
another after that. I say therefore to the 
unmarried and widows, it is good for 
them if they abide even as I. But if they 
cannot contain, let them marry; for it 1s 
better to marry than to burn. And unto 
the married I command, vet not I, but 
the Lord, let not the wile depart from 
her husband. But and if she depart, let 
her remain unmarried, or be reconciled 
to her husband: and let not the husband 
put away his wil 


Art thou bound unto 
i wife? seek not to be loosed. Art thou 
loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. But 


‘Since the chapter contains other matters as 
well, perhaps because Paul is answering seriatim 
a series of questions addressed to him from 
Corinth, we cite only the verses relevant to our 


theme vv. i-1] 7 —28 R9_ 33 16-38 


/ - 


Mottatt renders her conjugal rights 
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and if thou marry, thou has not sinned; 
and if a virgin marry, she hath not 
sinned. Nevertheless such shall have 
trouble in the flesh, but I spare you. 


He that is unmarried careth for the 
things that belong to the Lord, how he 
may please the Lord. But he that is mar 
ried careth for the things that are of the 
world, how he may please his wite... 


But if any man think that he behaveth 
himself uncomely toward his virgin® if 
she pass the flower of her age, and need so 
require; let him do what he will, he sin 
neth not; let them marry. Nevertheless 
he that standeth steadfast in his heart, 
having no necessity, but hath power over 
his own will, and hath so decreed in his 
heart that he will keep his virgin, doeth 
well. So then he that giveth her in mai 
riage doeth well; but he that giveth het 
not in marriage, doeth better. 

Whatever personal traits impelled Paul 
to espouse this standpoint, its theoretical 
basis is clear. Having been educated in 
Hellenistic circles, he accepted the di 
chotomy between body and soul as taught 
by Greek thought. Believing that the 
physical is the root of all evil and that 
the spiritual represents purity and good 
ness, Paul equated the sexual nature ol 
man with the physical aspect of his be 
ing, and stamped the sexual impulse as 
evil. It therefore followed that the high- 
est level of morality and the royal road 
to the service of God lies in the suppres 
sion of sex. Since most men and women 
could not be counted upon to subjugate 
the impulse within them, the institution 
of marriage was established, but the high- 
est ideal remained that of celibacy. Since 


marriage was a concession to the lower 


*This difficult passage has been interpreted by 
some commentators to refer to a father’s giving 
his daughter in marriage. Most interpreters have 
referred it to a spiritual marriage, undertaken 
originally with a vow of abstinence from sexual 
relations which the couple later find it impossible 
to maintain; so Peake, Moffatt. On the difficul 
ties that either view encounters with the text, 


see the standard commentaries. The attitude 


toward marriage is, however, cleat 


elements of man’s nature, it should pat 
take, to some extent at least, of the 
nature of a penalty from which escape 
should not be easy. Hence Paul opposed 
divorce. In this regard, he was repeating 
the attitude attributed in the Gospels to 
Jesus: 

Ihe Pharisees also came unto him, 


tempting him, and saying unto him, 


‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wile for every cause?’ And he answered 
and said unto them, ‘Have ye not read, 
that He which made them at the begin 
ning made them male and temale.’ And 
said, ‘For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife and they twain shall be one 
flesh?’ Wheretore they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.’ 


They said unto him, ‘Why did Moses 
then command to give a writing of 
divorcement, and to put her away.’ He 
saith unto them, ‘Moses because of the 
hardness of your hearts suffered you to 
put away your wives; but from the begin- 
ning it was not so. And I say unto you, 
‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, ex 
cept it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery; and whoso 
marrieth her which is put away doth 
commit adultery.’ 


His disciples said unto him. ‘if the case 
of the man be so with his wife, it ts not 
good to marry. But he said unto them, 
‘All men cannot receive this saying, save 
they to whom it ts given.’ (Matt. 19:3- 
11).7 


In forbidding divorce except on the 
grounds of adultery, Jesus was adopting 
one ot the viewpoints ot Pharisai Juda 
ism. that of the school of Shammai, 


which forbade divorce except on the 


grounds of adultery.* The liberal opin- 


ion of the Hillelites, which, incidentally, 


‘It is noteworthy that in the parallel passage 
in Mark 10:1-13, the closing section, which ex 
tols celibacy is lacking, evidence of the more 
Jewish character of Mark. See our paper cited 
above, note 3 

“Cf. Mishnah Gittin 9:5 





became normative in Jewish law, found 
no echo in the New Testament. But the 
glorification of celibacy, which is ex- 
pressed both in the Gospel and Epistle 
passages quoted, was not congenial to 
either the Shammaites or the Hillelites. 

This attitude toward sex in Paulinian 
thought was not an isolated element in 
his outlook. Though it was rooted in his 
Greek background, he gave it a Biblical 
basis by enunciating his doctrine of the 
Fall of Man in the Garden of Eden, 
which does not occur in any of the 
Gospels. For traditional Christianity the 
sin of Adam in the Garden of Eden 
placed an eternal taint upon all his 
descendants. It was easy to maintain that 
Adam’s sin was sexual in nature® and 
hence the taint of his descendants bore 
the same character. The attitude that 
women were inferior, which character- 
ized all ancient society, was given a theo- 
logical cast by recalling that it was Eve 
who had tempted Adam to sin. This in- 
nate corruption of all human beings 
became a fundamental belief in tradi- 
tional Christianity, since it served as the 
prelude to the Divine drama of salvation, 
with Jesus in the role of the Savior and 
Christ. 

Marriage could therefore be justified 
basically as unfortunate necessity, on the 
negative side as a concession to the bestial 
impulses of man, and on the positive 
side as the means for the procreation of 
children. Nevertheless, St. Jerome ex- 
pressed grave doubts that any husband 
could hope to attain the Divine pardon. 

From these attitudes toward sex and 


celibacy, marriage and divorce, attribut- 


*There is good warrant for interpreting the 
tree of “knowing good and evil” as representing 
sexual consciousness. On this view, maintained 
by many modern scholars, see our paper The 
Significance of the Paradise Myth” in American 
Journal of Semitic Languages, 1936, vol. 52 pp 
86-94, as well as a projected study on “Adam 
in the Bible 
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ed to Jesus and Paul in the New Testa 
ment, flowed consequences which have 
vitally affected the structure of the family 
in Western civilization to the present 
day. Sex emerges as something infinitely 
sinful and infinitely tempting. Marriage 
is an estate which can be countenanced 
only because it is essential to the perpetu- 
ation of the human race, and hence it 
may be conceived of as a sacrament. It is, 
however, also a concession to man’s lowe1 
nature and hence, once broken, must bear 
the stigma of a punishment. 

[This ambivalent attitude toward mar- 
riage has its parallel in the contradictory 
standpoint on divorce. From the logical 
point of view, if marriage is a concession 
to the physical impulses, release from this 
condition through divorce should have 
been facilitated, as marking a return to 


a higher That is em- 


“state of grace.” 

| : I] hoa . } > + 
pnatically not the Case, ror marriage 1s 
also a sacrament, which cannot be dis 
solved except on the grounds of adultery 
Dissolution of the marriage bond is pos 
sible only through a criminal action, with 
divorce as the penalty meted out against 


If both husband and 


wife are both agreed that living together 


the guilty party 


is intolerable, they are guilty of collusion 
or a conspiracy against the law, and a 
divorce is impossible. In line with this 
attitude, the practice of sexual relations 
by husband and wife without the beget- 
ting of children was stigmatized as a 
violation of the only legitimate purpose 
of marriage. Again, a Biblical passage, 
Genesis 38.9, was invoked and misinte1 
preted to justify the theological odium 
placed upon such relations. Actually, the 
context makes it clear that Onan’'s sin 
was his unwillingness to raise up off- 
spring to bear his dead brother's name. 

It is obvious that attitudes such as 
these, aside from their inherent contra- 


dictions, were bound to come into con- 


flict with the infinite opportunities and 
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temptations of modern society. Protes- 
tantism never officially surrendered the 
New Testament attitudes, but acquiesced 
in their attenuation in practice. Celibacy 
was abandoned as the highest ideal and 
divorce was tacitly admitted as permis- 
sible on various grounds. Under the im- 
pact of the Industrial Revolution, more 
and more women were gainfully em- 
ployed, and the increased productivity 
of the capitalist system created untold 
comfort and luxuries which were felt 
to be necessary for family lite. The pres 
sures for tamily limitations became in 
creasingly imperious and Protestantism 
did not Oppose the planned parenthood 
movement. 


The Roman Catholic Church, on the 
other hand. has continued to reafhrm 


vigorously the New 


lestament stand- 


point. How seriously this position is 
maintained is clear from a recent dis- 
patch that Pope Pius XI recently “‘severe- 
lv censured” those “who be the priests 
or laymen, preachers, speakers or writers, 
no longer have a single word of appro 
bation or praise for the virginity devoted 
to Christ; who for years, despite the 
Church's warnings and in contrast with 
her opinion, give marriage a preference 


in principle over virginity.” 


Yet the inexorable march of events has 
weakened this point of view even among 
Catholics, as the Pope's statement testi- 
fies. All birth control clinics report large 
numbers of otherwise devoted Catholics 
who utilize their services. In recent years, 
the Church has sanctioned reliance on a 
“rhythm period” within the month, as a 
method of family limitation. The ade 
quacy ol this proc edure has been serious 


ly questioned by 


competent medical 


authorities. Moreover, the 


“rhythm 
period” constitutes an oblique recogni 


tion that sexual relations within marriage 


See New York Times, Sept. 21, 1952 


are permissible, even when no offspring 


is conte mplated or possible. 


Ihe secular law codes on marriage and 
divorce, particularly in America, reveal 
what can only be described as a pattern 
of chaos. They contain elements of the 
traditional New Testament attitude to- 
ward divorce, where it is completely for- 
bidden, as in South Carolina, or permit- 
ted only on grounds of adultery as in 
New York. Hence the sorry spectacle ol 
“framed” cases of adultery, which have 
made our Domestic Relations Courts cen 
ters of wholesale perjury and have proved 
catastrophic for the standards of personal 
morality and respect for the truth in ow 
society. At the other extreme, states like 
Nevada and Florida issue divorces on 
the flimsiest of grounds and make no 
effort to hide their interest in the finan- 


cial gains of the divorce-mill industry. 


Is there any escape from the morass of 
hypocrisy, perjury and human misery? 
Such guidance, we believe, may be found 
in the basic insights of the Jewish tra 
dition. 

Judaism begins with the basic convic 
tion that since man is the creation of 
God, no element of his nature can be 
inherently evil or sinful; accordingly, 
marriage is regarded not as a concession 
to the weaknesses of the human flesh, 
but as a sacred duty. When the great 
Sage, Ben Azzai, did not marry, he felt 
constrained to apologize: “I am in love 
with the Torah.”!! As a general rule, 
however, Judaism declares that marriage 
is a fundamental mitzvah not to be avoid 
ed. The Talmud justifies this insistence 
by a blunt observation, particularly true 
of the warmer climates of the Near East 
where maturity comes earlier, but un- 
comfortably close to the truth for West 


ern man as well: “He who reaches the 


“uCf TJosefta Yebamot 8:4: Yebamot 63b 
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age of twenty and does not marry, spends 
all his days in sin—or at least in the 
thought of sin.’’!” 

In Judaism, marriage has two pul 
poses. [he first is the fulfillment of the 
first commandment: “Be fruitful and 


multiply.” Children are uniformly re 
garded as a blessing. The Bible is replete 
with references to children as God's 
greatest boon. From Abraham's passion 
ate cry, ‘What canst Thou give me, when 
I walk childless?” to the 128th Psalm, 
with its idyllic picture of the family 


gathered round the table, there is a 
consistent emphasis upon children as a 
good. Undoubtedly, economic considera 
tions played their part, for children were 
additional workers and defenders of the 
family fortunes. Yet more fundamental is 
the instinctive desire for children, as 
constituting man’s renewal and immor 
tality. The Talmud expresses this feeling, 
when it says: “Four are considered dead, 
the poor, the blind, the leper, and he 


2 


who has no children.’’™ 


[he commandment to “be fruitful and 
multiply” is defined by the Halakhah 
with characteristic minuteness. The obli 
gation is fulfilled as soon as two children 
are born, the only question being wheth 
er two boys are necessary, as the school 
of Shammai insists, or one boy and one 
girl, as Hillel avers.’* Secondly, the duty 
of reproduction applies only to the man, 
and not to the woman. Accordingly, the 
woman may make herself sterile, a pro 
cedure which R. Hiyya’s wife followed, 
because childbirth was very paintul to 
her. Under certain circumstances, more 
over, even the man is exempt from this 
duty. Thus, if he is occupied in some 
scholarly or 


religious pursuit and is 


afraid that the economic obligations of a 


"Cf. Kiddushin 29a; Beer Hagolah on Eben 
Ha’ezer 1, 7. 

“Abodah Zarah 5b; Nedarim 64b 

“Mishnah Yebamot 6:6 


family would interfere with his work, he 
is permitted to remain single, as did Ben 
\zzai. Yet it is noteworthy that, accord 
ing to Rabbinic law, the commandment 
tulfilled 


born into a 


‘be fruitful and multiply iS 
when two children are 


family. 


Che procreation of children is thus a 
basic goal of marriage, but it is not the 
only one. It is noteworthy that in the 
Bible. Eve is created for Adam betore 
procreation 1S contemplated, while they 
Garden of Eden. The 


function ofl 


are still im the 
second marriage, that of 
companionship, actually is the only mo 
tive assigned in the creation of 
Adam, 


to dwell alone, I will make 


(C,en. 2:9). 


a he Ip 
meet for It is not good for man 
a he lpmeet 


for him 

That companionship, which includes 
sexual relations, is a legitimate end in 
itself in marriage is not merely an impli- 
cation of the Biblical story, but is ex 
plicitly spelled out in Jewish law. The 
Halakhah teaches that weak, old, and 
sterile people should marry, even when 
there is no possibility of children.'® Even 
when a man marries a woman incapable 
of bearing children, and so deliberately 
prevents his fulfilling the divine com 
mand, Jewish law does not interfere, 
recognizing that leniency in matters of 
marriage is desirable. Thus the rabbis 
could endorse wholeheartedly the senti 
ment of a modern sociologist, “Sex exists 
not only for the propagation of the race 
but for the increase of individual human 
happiness.'® 

While a negative attitude toward sex- 
ual relations is sporadically encountered 
in Jewish literature, particularly under 
the impact of medieval asceticism and 


pictism, it is far from representing the 


°“Cf. Eben Ha’ezer 23.5 and Isserles on 1,3 


“Harry Elmer Barnes in Sex in Civilization, 


Pp 38 ) 
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normative view. Basically, sexual rela- 
tions between husband and wife, while 
naturally private and intimate are held 
to be a perfectly legitimate form of 
pleasure, justifying itself as such even 
without the goal of procreation. Thus 
while Catholicism considers various irreg 
ular forms of sexual play between man 
and wife as sintul, and includes them in 
the confessional, Judaism holds that they 
are all permissible, though it favors the 
more normal torm, lest these others be 
come habitual and exclusive.!? 

Ideally, every human being should live 
as a unit within a tamily, tor the family 
is the ideal human group. The Rabbis 
declare that he who has no wife is de 
prived of joy, of blessing, of all good, 


and lacks 


peace.'* A particularly moving comment 


lorah and protection and 


expresses this ideal of companionship 
and equality, “He who loves his wile as 
himself and honors her more than him- 
self, of him Scripture declares “Thou 
shalt know that thy tent is at peace.’ 

[he two goals of marriage, compan 


ionship and the perpetuation ot the 


human race, serve as the basis tor the 
Rabbinic attitude toward family limita- 


tions. Judaism has little sympathy for 


husbands and wives who seek to avoid 


the responsibilities involved in rearing 


— 


of children for the sake of advancing 


their own pleasure and ease. Yet it recog- 


nizes that there are conditions where 


avoiding the begetting of children its 


socially desirable and therefore religious- 


ly an ethical and religious good. 


Cf. Yeb. 34b. and Tosafot ad. loc.; Nedarim 
20b and see Isserles on Eben Ha’ezer 25, 2. The 
classic passage on family limitation, cited below 
occurs in Tosefta Niddah 2:6 with a significant 
addition, the implications of which are over 
looked by Luria and by Lauterbach, whose im 
portant paper is cited below in note 20. This 
addition gives considerably greater latitude to 
ward irregular forms of sexual play 

Cf. Yebamot 62b 


Ibid 


A classic passage in the Talmud, re- 
peated no less than six times in Rab- 
binic literature,”° discusses the practice 


of tamily limitation: “Three types of 


women, practice contraception, a child 
wile (i.e. between eleven and twelve years 
of age), lest she become pregnant and 
die, a pregnant woman, lest her embryo 
be injured and become an abortion, and 
the nursing mother, lest she wean her 
child too soon and it die.’’*? The post- 


lalmudi 


commentators difter as to 


whether these three types of women may 


practice familv limitation (and others 


may not), or whether these categories 


must do so** (and others may). On either 
view the existence of a strong sanction is 


clear. Talmudic law permits a woman to 


sterilize herself permanently, like the wife 
of the Sage, Rabbi Hiyya, already re 


ferred to, who drank a drug to render 


herself incapable of child-bearing, be 


cause she could not bear the extreme 


pain involved.2* Rabbinic law also pel 


mitted women to avoid pregnancy if 


they had immoral or degenerate children, 
and feared bringing others of a similai 


kind into the world.** From these pas 


Sages 1 IS clear that Rabbinic Judaism 

"Cf. Yebamot 12b, 100b; Keth. 39a; Nedarim 
5a. 45b: Niddah 45a: Tosefta Niddah 2:6 and 
the lucid and comprehensive study of |]. Z. Laut 
erbach The Talmudic-Rabbinic View on Birth 
Control in Central Conference of 1 merican 
Rabbis Year book, 1927, vol. 37, pp. 367-84 

Regarding the practice of family limitation 
by the last two categories there is no disagree 
ment at all in the Talmud. With regard to the 
first class, the child (from the age of eleven to 
twelve), Rabbi Meir demands the use of a con 
traceptive, while the Sages trust to Providence 
to prevent her death from pregnancy 


=The Hebrew participle meshammeshot 


simply means “practice, use”. It is given pet 
missive force, “may use’ by Rashi (on Yeb. 100b) 
and compulsive force “must use,” by R jacob 


lam (Tosafot on Keth. 39a) Asheri and Rabbenu 
Nissim (on Ned. 35b) 


a OF Tosefta Yebamot &:4. 


“Rabbi Solomon Luria, Yam Shel Shelom, Yeb. 
+44 
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regarded limitation upon the procreating 
of children as permissible or even as 
obligatory, where the mother’s health was 
in danger or she was exposed to extra- 
ordinary pain, or where the health of a 
child, born or unborn, would be jeop- 
ardized by this pregnancy. 
reckoned 


Finally, it 
with the danger of a poor 
heredity or environment. 

In sum, Judaism regards the procrea- 
tion of children as a God-given duty. It 
may, however, be set aside when it con- 
flicts with the supreme Divine impera- 
tive, “ ‘He shall live by them’ — and not 
perish by them,”*° which commands us 
to preserve existing human life and en- 
hance it. Hence Judaism does not regard 
mechanical and chemical methods as 
more objectionable per se than absti 
nence from sexual relations. So long as 
the means employed do not deprive the 


act of its natural 


satisfactions, these 
means are as legitimate as continence. 
Why did this attitude, so clearly ex 
pressed in the Talmud and the Codes, 
disappear from traditional Jewish prac- 
tice throughout the Middle Ages, down 
into modern times? [The answer lies in 
the history of the Jewish people, for 
whom the Middle Ages lasted from the 
sixth to the eighteenth century and be- 
yond. Over and above the natural calam- 
ities of famine and disease to which 
medieval men generally were exposed, 
Jews suffered decimation through fre- 
quent and violent expulsions, massacres 
and forced conversions. The full rigor of 
the Jewish battle for survival in a hostile 
world is mirrored in the population sta- 
tistics. In the year 70, the Jewish popu 
lation of the world is estimated by Har 
nack at four and a half million. Eleven 
hundred years later, in 1170, when Ben- 
jamin of Tudela began his travels, there 
were only 1,500,000 Jews. By 1300, the 


=Cf. Lev. 18:5 and the interpretation in 
Yoma R5b 
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number had risen to 2,000,000, but two 
hundred years later, it had fallen to 
1,500,000, where it remained practically 
constant for 150 years more. The full 
extent of defection and loss during the 
Middle Ages may be gauged by the fact 
that not until 1840 did the figure attain 
to the level of the vear 70, while in the 
century between 1840 and 1940, the num 
ber increased four-fold, from four and 
a half to sixteen millions. Nazism has 
brutually destroyed six million of the 
seven million Jews in Europe, and thus 
brought the world Jewish population 
down to eleven million 

Faced by these perils, medieval Jewry 
saw its preservation dependent on a high 
birth-rate without restriction or qualif 
cation. The imperious demand for group 
survival showed no consideration for in 
Only 


children 


dividual desires or family welfare 
children and 
could the Jew 


through more 


hope to overcome the 
tragic mortality rate. The instinctive 
wish for progeny was intensified by over 
powering religio-national motives 
Hence the view of the Halakhah that 
the birth of two children fulfills the re 
quirements of the law was ignored. Pa 
ents were encouraged to bring as many 
children into the world as possible, with 
the hope that many, if not most of them, 
might survive the rigors of malnutrition, 
disease and persecution and attain to 
maturity. The Baraitha permitting fam 
ily limitation, which has been quoted 
above, was also interpreted in as strict 
a manner as possible. Its clear-cut pro- 
visions for the protection of the life and 
health of the child were often disregard 
ed. A deep-seated Opposition to birth 
control became dominant among tradi 
tionally minded Jews, in spite of Jewish 
tradition. Nevertheless, in the rabbinic 
Responsa of the 18th and 19th centuries, 


more liberal viewpoints are met with, 


side by side with more rigorous ones. 
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Today, a modern Judaism unequivocally 
reafirms the obligation to perpetuate the 
race through the medium of the family 
as a basic and general goal, but it recog- 
nizes also that family planning is a basic 
necessity of modern life, in view of com- 
plex moral, hygienic and economic 
tac ors. 

Family limitation has one other great 
virtue of which Judaism is particularly 
conscious. It permits earlier marriages. 
Our economic system often demands that 
both husband and wife work, at least 
for the first few years after their mar- 
riage. The Rabbis of the Talmud were 
refreshingly free of the modern hypocrisy 
which shuts its eyes to the danger of late 
marriages and pretends that most men 
and women can and will remain conti- 
nent until middle age without negative 
consequences. Though it has no sym pa- 
thy for men and women who are phys- 
ically and economically capable of reat 
ing a family and refuse to do so because 
of selfishness or indolence, it would not 
ignore the contention that it is better 
for reluctant parents not to bring un 
wanted children into the world. 

With 


Judaism also has it own distinctive stand- 


regard to divorce, traditional 


point, which flows from its attitude to- 
ward sex and marriage. As has been 
noted, the contemporary American atti- 
tude toward divorce, which is rapidly 
spreading, may be summarized as official 
severity in law and total laxity in life. 
It is the consequence of the tragic para- 
dox in attitude which regards marriage 
as a necessary evil and divorce as a 
punishment for trying to escape the 
penalty! That the status quo, compound. 
ed of legal chaos, moral hypocrisy and 
personal misery is being defended as a 
bulwark of morality is a sad commentary 
on the weaknesses of the religious and 
ethical ideals professed in our society. 


Traditional Judaism adopts the dia 


metrically opposite attitude toward di- 
vorce. Instead of severity in law and lax- 
ity in life, Judaism establishes the con- 
trary balance —the attitude in life to- 
ward divorce is strict, thus underscoring 
the need for the couple to strive earnest- 
ly for the permanence of the marriage 
bond, but the law on divorce is liberal, 
offering release where life together proves 
intolerable. All the resources of the tra- 
dition, the sanctity of its ideals, and the 
solemnity of its ritual are invoked to 
make husband and wife recognize the 
sacred character of their union. “He who 
divorces his first wife — even the Temple 
altar sheds tears for him” the Rabbis 
declare.2® The Kethubah, or 


agreement, was instituted to hinder easy 


marriage 


divorces and the same motive led to a 
complicated ritual with regard to the 
issuance of a bill of divorce.?? 

gut once it becomes clear that a mar- 
riage has failed irremediably, Judaism 
recognizes that the union has lost its 
sanction and its sanctity, for love and 
mutual respect are the only marks of 
God's presence in a home. When these 
conditions no longer obtain, the husband 
and wife are no longer joined together 
by God in any meaningful sense, and 
society stultifies itself by trying to ignore 
the truth. 

Hence, in Jewish law, divorce is not 
regarded as a punishment for a crime, 
but simply as a frank recognition that 
the marriage is unsuccessful. The 
grounds upon which a divorce are issued 
are therefore not limited to adultery. 
That both parties recognize that they 
cannot live together happily, or at least 
tolerably well, constitutes the strongest 
ground for issuing a divorce, not for 

™Cf. Gittin 90b 

“Cf. M. Mielzinner, Jewish Law of Marriage 
and Diworce, 2nd ed. New York, 1901; L. M. 
Epstein, The Jewish Marriage Contract. New 


York, 1927 and Marriage Laws in the Bible and 
Talmud, Cambridge, 1942 
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denying it. Rabbinic law lists many pos 


sible causes tor divorce. 


including in 
compatibility of temperament, personal 
habits or occupation. Any one of thes 
may be invoked by the husband in issu 
ing a divorce, or by the wite for suing for 


a divorce betore the Rabbini courts 
Many of these grounds might seem super 
hcial and unimportant to an outsider 
such as the charge that the wife burns the 
meais she serves or that the husband sul 
fers from bad breath or an unpleasant 
disease or that his occupation is distast 
ful to her. Particularly striking is Rabbi 
A\kiba’s utterance that a man may divorce 
if he finds another more attra 
Akiba it need hardly he 


added was not 


his wil 
tive. =°> Rabbi 
detending promiscully 
or the multiple marriage pattern ot sor 
uppel 


His own marriage is one of the 


ot the lavers of modern society 
vTcatl love 
idyiis ot the Jewish tradition. But in 
admitting these grounds for divorce Rab 


bi Akiba, like 


a tine 


shows 


Judaism generally 
psychological perception of the 
reality of human relations. That such 
apparently superficial motives would be 
adduced by 


either party in orde tO 


secure a divorce iS testimony to i deepet 
clash ol pe rsonality between husband and 
wile, evidence that the community of 
spirit which is the essence of marriage has 


ceased to exist 


Lhe etfect of the jewish law of divorce 
must be seen within the context of tradi 
tional 


Jewish life. In the Jewish com 


munity, social 


powertul religious and 
factors operated to heighten the sense of 
the sanctity of marriage and the convi 
tion that a marriage was normally a 
permanent status. As a result, divorce 
was rarely resorted to, only after all 
efforts at mutual adjustment and recon 
ciliation had proved abortive. Thus, a 


fine balance existed between Life on th 


"Cf. Mishnah Gittin 9:5 
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hand. which st sanctity 


one essed the 


ind permanence Ot marriagt and the law 


on the other, which had a remedy avail 
ible in case of dire necessity, if all els 
tailed 
In modern times, grave probl ms have 
risen with regard to the operation of the 
| 


lewis! laws of divorce Basi itty this 1S 
the result of the tact that the Biblical 
rdinane on tiv subject Deut +: itt.) 


makes the husband tre ICLIVe neure it 


issuing a divorce ind thus gives him the 
nitiat So) 7 << ff wisi or 
munity possessed sanctions for enforcit 
its will upon recaicitrants, part url 
t he powell tT Nubdil pinion t! Rab 
binic courts could in large measure, pro 
tect the rights ot the woral 1] kman 
cipation however. brought about the 
breakdown ot the hewemony of the lew 
ish communits ind contributed I ity 
to the wholesale dusre rd ol le isn iaw 


yy lares numbers of lews 1 he 


isa ravated by the vast lewish micTa 
ion il ne ni teenti ma ¢t ntreti 
entul \s a resu ft these 1 ition 
i} ror trie disabilits mae hich 
tI youan bors im thy raditior ii | il 
code becam painiully patent it Is Ul 
deniabl that the lewish aivora iW ill 
too trequently works great injustice upon 


the woman today 


Retorm fudaism cut the Gordian knot, 
by abolishing the entire rubric ol jewish 
divorce but paid i hieh price ior it 


destroved th MmtOonomous and CONSIST 


ent character ot the system ol t wish law 
Jewish 


family and the unity of world ft wry a5 a 


and weak ned the st ibality ol thre 


result 


1 he groups committed to the 


vation otf traditional 


presel 
Judaism, whether 
denominated, Orthodox or Conservative, 


ire equally conscious ol the 


Ihev teel 


structure ol 


probl m 
howevel that s<Tapping the 
Jewish family law with its 


concomitant ettect of contributing to the 
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dissolution of the community, is both 


unwise and unnecessary. It is their con- 
viction that Jewish law possesses sufh- 


cient flexibility and inherent capacity 


for growth to meet the new problems and 
insights of our time and achieve the 
equality of the sexes in this area as well 


as elsewhere. 

Lnfortunately, there is no agreement 
as yet upon the measures to be employed 
to achieve this end. The Orthodox groups 
pin their hopes on Rabbinical authority 
in the State of Israel to modify and 
liberalize the provisions of Jewish mar- 
riage and divorce LT hey point to certain 
modifications in the law already sane 
tioned by the Chief Rabbinate under the 
pressure of a living community. The Con- 
servative group feels that a community as 
populous and important as American 
Jewry, with conditions radically different 
from those in the State of Israel, cannot 
expect its problems to be solved by the 
Israeli rabbinate, which is considerably 
handicapped by the ultra-pietistic ele 
ments in the Yishuv, who decry any 
awareness of the 


While 


modern age as heresy. 
some sections of Conservatism 
favor more radical procedures, the major 
itv believes that the resources for me¢ ting 
our problems may be found in utilizing 
neglected provisions of traditional Jew 
ish law I he Epstein plan, proposed by 


the late Louis NM 


some modification, is such an approa h.29 


i pst in, pe I haps with 


Undoubtedly there are grave and ago 
nizing problems too long left unresolved. 
Yet for all their poignancy, these ques 
tions of technique are internal issues of 


the Jewish community. Ow 


concern, 
here. however is not with the law, but 
with the 


spirit underlying it and the 


guidance it can vive for its attitude to 
ward sex. marriage and divorce is mort 


fruitful than the prevailing mores and 


— oa. oe 
New York, 1940 


Epstein Letakkanat Ha’‘agunot, 


legal system, because it is based on the 
fusion of realistic understanding and 
idealistic aspiration which characterize 
the Jewish tradition. 

Ihe status of sex and marriage in 
modern life constitutes a major challenge 
of our times. The rise of promiscuity, the 
incidence of illegitimate births and abor- 
tions, the growth of divorce with its 
attendant evils of personal misery and 
moral degradation — all indicate the des- 
perate need for a reborn sense of the 
sanctity of marriage. There is only one 
influence in modern life at all capable 
of working this ethical revival for our 
generation, —only if we recapture the 
religious attitude toward marriage as a 
compact in which not two, but three 
partners are involved, a man, a woman, 
and God, can we hope to recreate a 
sense of the seriousness of the obligation 
undertaken by the young people. 

In no other way can our generation 
re-learn the truth that marriage is a 
union of body and spirit in which hus- 
band and wife have a sacred duty to each 
other which goes far beyond the drive of 
physical infatuation or the economic and 
social advantages of living together. We 
must reject the dangerous and usually 
insincere doctrine that “love’’, the phys- 
ical attraction of two people, is an all- 
sufhcient condition for marriage, without 
regard to religious background, similar- 
ity of education, harmony in ideals or 
compatibility of temperament. For this 
arrant nonsense leads directly to the idea 
that any new “affair” into which either 
partner may permit himself to be drawn, 
may also be justified on the grounds of 
“love”, and that the oath of mutual 
lovalty, which is the heart of the mar- 
riage ceremony, may then be abrogated 
without compunction, either through an 
extra-martial relationship or through 
legalized divorce and re-marriage. 


Modern men have failed to respond 
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afhirmatively to the idea of the holiness 
of marriage as taught by religion because 
they have seen it linked with an irration- 
al and unrealistx human 


nature. Men have refused to accept the 


concept ot 


former, because they rejected the latter. 
Yet there is no necessary connection be 
tween the two and Judaism proves it. A 
rational yet idealistic attitude demands 
the conscious surrender of the idea that 
sex iS a sin, marriage a prison, and di 


A mar- 
riage, which has been honestly, patiently 


vorce a punishment for a crime 


and intelligently tried and proved un 


workable, is no marriage and its mechan 


TWO DEEDS OF 


Simon the Just used to say, Upon three 
things the world ts based: upon the 
Torah, upon Divine Service, and upon 
the performance of deeds of loving kind- 
ness. (Pirke Aboth). 

Why does Simon the Just have recourse 
to the plural when describing the third 
pillar (deeds of loving kindness) upon 


which the world rests? Has he not 


phrased the first two in the singular? 


ical preservation is an affront to the 
ideal. The law must therefore be liberal 
ized to permit the dissolution of the mar 
riage bond between two people in such 
a situation, each of whom may find hap 
piness elsewhere. 

Io fly directly in the face of the reali 
ties of human nature means to court 
disaste1 Sut to accept the natural and 
to sanctify it, is the goal of Jewish tra 
dition. Thus it offers light and guidance 


to all men, who seek the 


elusive but 
eternally beckoning goal of nobler and 


wiser living. 


LOVINGKINDNESS 


His choice of the plural is not a casual 
one. By it, he intends to convey the 
thought that every act of loving kindness 
is dual in nature. When a man confers a 
kindness upon his neighbor he thereby 
conters a kindness upon himself, as it is 


written, (Prov. 11:17) “The merciful man 
doeth good to his own soul Beer Ha 
{hoth) 
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MAURICE 


I’ rHeE Preface to mages of Good and 
i i. Buber 


preoccupied with the problem of evil 


SLTICE 


writes that he has been 


his vouth. It was not until the year 


following the first World War, however, 


that he approached it independently, 


and it is only in the 


latest of his books, that he has achieved 


this, one of very 


full maturity and clarity on the subject.' 
Images of Good and Evil is without ques 


tion one of the clearest. most profound, 


and most concrete treatments ol good 


and evil to appear in modern times. It 


is particularly significant for its wholly 


unsentimental realism and for its treat 


ment ol 


evil the 


on base ot 


concrete 
philosophical anthropology rather than 


in the customary terms of metaphysics 
ind theology 


I he 


novel For 


Ye hudi in Buber’'s Hasidk chron 
the Heaven re 


proaches the Seer of Lublin for dwelling 


, 
on (,09 


ick Sake oT 


the mythical incarnation of an 


external, me taphysi« al evil 


He outer world only be 
cause he exists within us. He pointed to 
his Ihe darkness out of 
which he was hewn needed to be taken 


can exist im the 


own breast 


trom nowhere else than from our sloth- 
Martin Buber, Good and Evil, Two Inter- 

pretations, Scribner's, 1953, p. 63ff 
* eeeeeeoe eee 2 oo 2 eee 








The author of the present study is a member 


of the taculties of Philosophy and Literature at 


Sarah Lawrence College. This study will form a 


chapter in a projected volume by Dr. Friedman, 
The Narrou Ridge 1 Study of Martin 
scheduled tor publication early in 1954 


entitled 
Bul er 


>. 


FRIEDMAN 


ful and malicious hearts. Our betrayal of 
God has made Gog to grow so great.* 


It is to this speech of the Yehudi's that 
Buber points in the preface to [mages of 
Good and Evil as the answer to the ques- 
tion of the point of attack for the strug- 


gle against evil. This point of attack 


must not be understood simply as man 
against that which is not man but as that 


which the individual knows from his 


own inner experience as against that 


which he encounters outside of himself. 


I certainly gain no experience of evil 
when I meet my fellowman. For in that 
case I can grasp it only from without, 


estrangedly or with hatred and contempt, 
in which case it really does not enter my 


else. ] 


VisION: OF overcome it with my 
love and in that case I have no vision of 
it either. I experience it when I meet 


mvself 


Man knows evil when he recognizes the 


condition in which he finds himself 


as 


the “evil” and knows the condition he 


has thereby lost and cannot, for the time 
being, regain as the good. It is through 


this inner 


encounter alone that evil be- 


comes accessible and demonstrable in 


the world 
apart from man only in the form of quite 


the world: for “it- exists in 


general opposites,” embracing good and 
ill and good and bad as well as good and 
evil. The specifi opposition good evil is 
peculiar to man because it can only be 


perceived introspec tively: 


4 man onlv knows factually what ‘evil’ 
is insofar as he knows about himself, ev- 


*For the Sake of Heaven, 1946, p 54 
“Ibid., p. 57 
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erything else to which he gives this 
name is merely mirrored illusion; 
self-perception and self-relationship are 
the peculiarly human, the irruption of a 
strange element into nature, the inner 
lot of man.* 

When the demon is encountered at 
the inner threshold, there is no longer 
any room for taking attitudes toward it 
“the struggle must now be fought out.” 
The Yehudi recognizes the real difficulty 
of this inner 
““Within me, 


struggle when he says: 
where no element of 
strangeness has divisive force and no love 
has redeeming force, there do I directly 
experience that something which would 
force me to betray God and which seeks 
to use for that purpose the powers of my 
own soul.’ “® Despite the power of evil, 
man can overcome temptation and turn 
back to God. For if evil, in Buber’s con 
ception, is rebellion against God with 
the power He has given man to do evil, 
good is the turning toward God with 
this same power. If evil is a lack of direc 
tion, good is a finding of direction, of 
the direction toward God. If evil is the 
predominance of the “I-It” relation, to 
use the terminology of | and Thou, good 
is the meeting with the “Thou,” the pei 
meation of “I-It” by “I-Thou.” Thus in 
each case good and evil are bound to- 
gether as they could not be if evil were 
an independent substance with an exist 
ence of its own. 


Good and evil, then, cannot be a pail 
ot opposites like right and left or above 
and beneath. “Good” is the movement 
in the direction of home, “evil” is the 
aimless whirl of human _ potentialities 
without which nothing can be achieved 
and by which, if they take no direction 
but remain trapped in themselves, every 
thing goes awry.® 


~ 


‘Good and Evil, pp. 75t., 871 
"For the Sake of Heaven p 57 
®*Martin Buber Be fween Van and VUan Ke 


gan Paul, 1947, “The Question to the Singlk 
One p. 73f 


Good and evil are usually thought of as 
“two structurally similar qualities situ 
ated at opposite poles.” But this is be 
cause they are treated as ethical abstrac 
tions rather than as existent states of hu 
man reality. When one looks at them 
“in the factual context of the life of the 
human person,” one discovers their “fun 
damental dissimilarity in nature, struc 
ture, and dynamics.’? 


Fvil, tor 


direction and absence of genuine rela 


Suber, is both absence ol 


tion, tor relation and direction as he 
uses them are different aspects of the 
same reality. [The man who cannot say 
“Thou” with his whole being to God 
or man may have “the sublime illusion 
of detached thought that he is a self 
contained self; as man he is lost.” Sim 
ilarly, the man who does not keep to 
the One direction as far as he is able may 
have “the life of the spirit, in all free 
dom and fruitfulness, all standing and 
Status existence there is none for him 
without it.’ 

Ihe clearest illustration of the ulti 
mate identity, for Buber, of evil as ab 
sence ol direction and evil as ibse nce ot 
relation is his treatment of “‘conscience 
Conscience, to him, is the voice which 
calls one to fulfill the personal intention 
ol being for which he was created. It ts 
“the individual’s awareness of what he 
‘really’ is, of what in his unique and non 
repeatable created existence he is in 
tended to be.’ Hence it implies both 
dialogue and direction—the dialogue of 
the person with an “other” than he now 
is which gives him an intimation of the 
direction he is meant to take. This pre 
sentiment of purpose is “inherent in all 
men though in the most varied strengths 
and degrees of consciousness and for the 


most part stifled by them When it Its 


(,00d and Ful pp 64 P| 
Between Man and Man What Is Man Dp 
dand Ful, p 14% 


168 (on 
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not stifled, it compares that which one 


is with that which one is called to be- 


come and thereby distinguishes and de- 
cides between right and wrong. Through 
this comparison, also, one comes to teel 
guilt 


Fach one who knows himself as called 
to a work which he has not done, each 
one who has not fulfilled a task which 
knows to be his own, each who did 
not remain faithful to his vocation which 
} } } 


he had become certain of each such 


person knows what it means to say that 
his conscience smites him.’’® 
Guilt is the product of not taking the 


direction toward God. The guilty man ts 


he who shuns the dialogue with God, and 
this means also he who does not enter 
into the dialogue with man and the 


world. “Original guilt consists in remain- 


=~ 


ing with oneself.” If the being before 
whom this hour places one 18 not met 
with the truth of one’s whole life, then 


one 1s guilty 


Heidegger is right to say that we art 
ible to discover a primal guilt. But we 
il not able to do this by isolating a part 
ol if the part where the existenct 1S 


related to itself and to its own being, but 


be oming aware ol the whol lite 
ithout reduction, the life in which the 
mad dua! in tact 1s essentially related 


» something other than himself.’ 
[he fact that one discovers guilt in rela 
tion with something other than oneself 
does not contradict the fact that one dis- 
covers evil first of all in the meeting with 
oneself. This meeting takes place only if 
one remains aware ol the voice of con- 
scienct The man who fails to face the 
evil within him or afhrms it as good is 
precisely the man who remains with 
himself and suppresses his awareness of 

Martin Buber, Eclipse of God, Harpers, 1952, 
pp. L15f., 1251 

Buber it the Turning, Farrar, Straus & 


Young 1952 P »H Between Van and Man 
What Is Mane.” p. 165! 


direction, his awareness of the address 
of God which comes to him from that 
which is “other” than he. 


[he specific structure of evil in the 
human person cannot be explained as a 
result of the ‘moral censorship’ of society. 
“There can be no question at all here of 
the psychology of ‘inhibitions’ and ‘re 
pressions , which operate no less against 
some social convention or other than 
when it is a matter of that which is felt 
to be evil in the full meaning of the 
word.’ One’s inner encounter with evil 
does not presuppose that “self-analysis”’ 
of modern psychology which seeks to 
penetrate “behind” the experience, “to 
‘reduce’ it to the real elements assumed 
to have been ‘repressed’.’” What is needed 
here, rather, is the technique of the philo- 
sophical anthropologist who first partici- 
pates in the experience and then gains 
the distance indispensable fol objective 
knowledge, “Our business is to call to 
mind an occurrence as reliably, concrete- 
ly and completely remembered as possi 
ble, which is entirely unreduced and un 
dissected.” The state of evil is ex perl. 
enced within ourselves in such a way 
that “its differentiation from every othet 
state of the soul is unmistakable.” ‘This 
experience leads us to inquire as to the 
existence of evil as an ontological reali 
tv 1] 

If this inquiry is to be successful, says 
Buber, it must make use of the truth 
found in the myths of the origin of evil. 
[he experience which has taken place 
in countless factual encounters with evil 
has been directly embodied in _ these 
myths without passing through any con 
ceptual form. Rightly interpreted, there 
fore, “they tell us of the human constitu 
tion and movement of evil” and of its 
relation to good. We can only interpret 


them rightly, however, if we accord to 


“Good and Evil, pp. 117f., 121ff 
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their account that belief 


which comes from our personal experl- 


manner of 


ence of evil. “Only out of the conjunc- 
tion of these two, primordial mythic in- 
tuition and directly experienced reality, 
does the light of the legitimate concept 
arise for this sphere too, probably the 
most obscure of all.”’ The concept which 
arises from this conjunction serves as an 
indispensable bridge between myth and 
reality which enables man to see the two 
together. Without it man “listens to the 
myth of Lucifer and hushes it up in his 


"» 


own life.’’?? 


Che myths that Buber interprets in 
Images of Good and Evil are the Biblical 
and the Zoroastrian, for, in his opinion, 
“these correspond with two fundamen- 
tally different kinds and stages of evil.” 
He portrays the first of these stages, de- 
cisionlessness, through an interpretation 
of the myths of Adam and Eve, Cain, and 
the flood. When Adam and Eve take the 
fruit, they do not make a decision be- 
tween good and evil but rather image 
possibilities of action and then act al 
most without knowing it, sunk in “a 
strange, dreamlike kind of contempla 
tion.” Cain, similarly, does not decide to 
kill Abel — he does not even know what 
death and killing are. Rather he intensi- 


fies and confirms his indecision. “In the 


at the point of 
provocation and least 


vortex of indecision, . . 
greatest resist- 
ance,’’ he strikes out. Man grasps at every 
possibility “in order to overcome the ten- 
sion of omnipossibility” and thus makes 
incarnate a reality which is “no longer 
divine but his, his capriciously con 
structed, indestinate reality.” It is this, 
in the story of the flood, which causes 
God to repent of having made man. The 
wickedness of man’s actions does not de 
rive from a corruption of the soul but 
from the intervention of the evil “im- 
agery.”’ This imagery is a “play with pos- 


“Tbid., pp. 115-118, 66 


sibility,” a “‘self-temptation, from which 
ever and again violence springs.” The 
place of the real, perceived fruit is taken 
by a possible, devised, fabricated one 
which can be and finally is made into the 
real one. Imagination, or “imagery,” 1s 
not entirely evil, however. It is man’s 
greatest danger and greatest opportuni 
ty, a power which can be left undirected 
or directed to the good. It is in this un 
derstanding of imagery that the Tal 
mudic doctrine of the two “urges” origi 
nated. Yetser, the Biblical word tor “im 
agery,’ is identical, in fact, with the Tal 
mudic word for the evil and good urges 
he evil “urge” is especially close to the 
“imagery of man’s heart” which the Bible 
speaks of as “evil from his youth,” for 1 
is identical with “passion, that 1s, the 
powel peculia to man, without which 
he can neither beget nor bring forth, but 
which, left to itself, remains without di 
rec tion and le ads astray. '4 


Man becomes aware olf possibility, 


writes Buber, “in a period of evolution 
which generally coincides with puberty 
without being tied to it.”” This possibility 
takes the form ol possible actions which 
threaten to submerge him in their swirl 
ing chaos lo escape from this dizzy 
whirl the soul either sets out upon the 
difhcult path of bringing itself toward 
unity or it clutches at any object past 
which the vortex happens to carry it and 
casts its passion upon it. In this latter 
case, “it exchanges an undirected possi 
bility for an undirected reakity, in which 
it does what it wills not to do, what is 
preposterous to it, the alien, the ‘evil.’ ” 
It breaks violently out of the state of un 
directed surging passion “wherever a 
breach can be forced” and enters into a 
pathless -maze of pseudo-decision, a 
“flight into delusion and ultimately into 
mania.” Evil, then, is lack of direction 


and that which is done in and out of it 


BIhid., pp 67-97 
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Buber portrays e second stage of 
|, the actual decision to evil, through 
in interpretation of the Zoroastrian 
myths found in the Avesta ind in Dost 
Avestic literature. Here we meet good 
ind evil as primal moving spirits set in 
re | Opposition to one mother and here 
tor the first time, evil assumes a substan 
tial ind independent nature In the 
hymns ol /oroaste! (,0dc's prima! ict 18 
1 decision within himself which pre 


pares and makes possible the self-choice 


Ot 


inn | 


ind evil by which each is first 


1Sut 
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i truth ntervenes directly in the de 
CIS! yt the orlid-contlict But this 
rakes lect in the very first instance at 
' his point of being’: by giving him 
self over to non-being which poses as 
bein he falls victim to it. Thus Yima 
falls into the power of the demons whose 


companion he has becom and is de 
stroved by them 

Corresponding to the myth of Yima's 
rebellion and of his self-deification and 
fall are the Old Testament stories of the 


rower of Babel and ot the foolhardy an 


rels. such as Lucifer (Isaiah 14), who im 
vined themselves godlike and were cast 
down. Similarly. good and evil appear 
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wain and again in the Old lestament, 


Ave Sta 


tore which 


i in the iS alternative paths he 


man stands and which he 


must choose between is bye tween [il ind 


death (Deut. 30:19 

[his second stage of evil as decision 
follows from the first st ive ol evil as in 
decision he 1 pe ited xperiences ol 
indecision merge in self-knowledge into 
1 course of indecision,” a fixation in it 

\ long is the will to simp! self{-preser 
vation dominates that to being-able-to 
ifirm oneself.” this self-knowledge is 1 


pressed. But when the will to affirm one 


' ' 
self man calls | 


asserts itself imseif in 
question. Buber explains the crisis of the 
self which results from this questioning 
through a development of his philosophi 
cal inthropology For this inthropolog" 
man is the creature of possibility who 
needs confirmation by others and by him 
self in order that he may be and becom: 
the particular man that he is Again 
ind again the Yes must be spoken to him 
to liberate him from the dread of 
abandonment, which is a foretaste of 
death If one’s own self-confirmation 
reaches a high enough pitch. one can 
do without 
but one cannot. even with the encou 
wement of one’s tellows, do without 
self-conhirmation. When a person's self 
knowledge demands inner rejection, he 
either talls into a pathologically fragil 


) ; 


and intricate relationship to himself, re 


adjusts self knowledge through that ex 
treme ettort of unification called “con 


version, of displaces his knowledge ol 


himself by an absolute self-afhrmation 
In this last case, the image of what he is 
intended to b is totally extinguished 
and in its pl ice he wills or chooses him 
self just as he ts just as he has resolved 
to intend himself. This self-affrmation 
in no sens means real pe rsonal whol 
ness but just its opposit a crystallized 


inner division They are recognisabl 
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those who dominate their own self 
knowledge by the spastic pressure of the 
lips, the spastic tension of the muscles of 


the hand and the tread of the 


Spastic 


The man who thus afhrms himself re 


sembles Yima who pro laims himself his 
F 


own creator. It is in this light too that 


we can understand the paradoxical myth 
of the two Spirits, one ol whom chose 
evil precisely as evil. The “wicked” spi 
it, in whom evil is already present in a 
nascent state, has to choose between the 


fhrmation of himself and the afhrma 
n of the order which establishes good 
ind evil If he 


ifhirms the order he must 


himself become ‘good’, and that means 
must deny and overcome his present 
state of being. If he 


must deny and reversé 


afhrms himself he 
the order.” The 
food is now just that which he is, [or 
he can no longer say no to anything that 
is his. This absolute self-afirmation is the 
ie against being, for through it truth 1s 
no longer what he experiences as truth 
but what he ordains to be true.'® 

in Imitatio Del Buber says that 
Adam's fall consisted in his wanting to 
reach the likeness to God intended for 
im in his creation by other means than 
imitation of the unknown 
God. This substitution of self-deification 
imitation of God” lies at the 


\dam but 


also that of Yima. In Adam’s case, how 


tol the 
} 


t not only of the fall ol 


, 
ever, it is a matter of “becoming-like 
God” through knowing good and evil, 
whereas in Yima’s it is a matter of “being 
like-God” through proclaiming oneself 
is the creator both of one’s existence and 
f the values by which that existence is 
dged. The first stage of evil does not 
vet contain a radical evil” since the 
misdeeds which are committed in it are 
slid into! ithe than chosen as such. But 


n the second stage evil becomes radical 


pp. 99-113, 118f., 133-138 
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because there man wills what he finds in 
himself. He affirms what he has time and 
again recognized in the depths of selt- 
awareness as that which should be ne- 
gated and thereby gives evil “the sub- 
stantial character which it did not pre- 
viously possess.” “If we may compare the 
occurrence of the first Stage to an eccen- 
tric whirling movement, the process of 
the freezing of flowing water may serve 
as a simile to illustrate the second.’’!* 
In his interpretation of Psalm 1 in 
Right and Wrong, 


sential distinction between the “wicked” 


Buber makes an es- 
man and the “sinner” corresponding to 
the two stages of evil which we have dis- 
cussed. The sinner misses God's way 
iain and again while the wicked op- 


poses it. “Sinner” describes a condition 


which from time to time overcomes a 
man without adhering to him whereas 
“wicked” describes a kind of man, a per- 
sistent disposition. “The sinner does evil, 
the wicked man ts evil. That is why it is 
said only of the wicked, and not of the 
ie ia 


though the sinner is not confirmed by the 


sinners, that their wav vanishes 


human community, he may be able to 
stand before God, and even entry into 
the human community is not closed to 
him if he carries out that turning into 
God's way which he desires in the depths 
of his heart. The “wicked,” in contrast, 
does not “stand” in the judgment before 
God. His way is his own judgment: since 
he has negated his existence, he ends in 
nothing. Does this mean that the way of 
God is closed to the wicked man? “It is 
not closed from God’s side,...but it is 
closed from the side of the wicked them- 
selves. For in distinction to the sinners 
they do not wish to be able to turn.” 
Here there arises for us the question of 
how an evil will can exist when God 
exists. To this question, says Buber, no 


suber, Israel and the World, 1947, p. 73; 
Good and Evil, pp. 120, 140 


human word knows the answer: “The 
abyss which is opened by this question 
advances still more uncannily than the 
abyss of Job’s question onto the darkness 


of the divine mystery.’’!5 


Il here is undoubtedly a close relation 
between Buber’s growing tendency to 
ascribe reality to evil and the events of 


the past decades in 


particular, the 
Nazi's persecution of the Jews, World 
War II, and the war in Palestine (“for me 
the most grievous of the three [wars]’’). 
In the Preface to his chronicle-novel 
Buber says that the necessary impetus to 
writing it came to him only with the out 
break of the second World War and in 
the form of a vision in a half-dream of a 
demon with the features of a Judaized 
Goebbels. Correspondingly, the central 
theme of this novel, as we have seen, is 
that the power of evil is great in the 
world because it is great in our hearts.’ 

Does Buber’s new emphasis on a “rad- 
ical” and “substantive” evil mean that 
we can no longer place him in that mid 
dle position between non-dualism and 
dualism which regards evil as real but 
redeemable, thus refusing to ascribe to 
it an absolute and independent reality? 
Does his use of the Iranian myths, the 
most important historical fountainhead 
of dualism, not only serve to illustrate an 
anthropological reality but also imply a 
dualistic metaphysics? 


Images of Good and Evil itself sup- 
plies the answer to our question. Buber 
makes it clear there that it is not man’s 
nature which is evil but only his use 
of that nature. There are, to be sure, 
wicked men whose end is non-existence 

this accords with the simple facts 


but there are no men whom God cuts 


“Good and Evil, “Right and Wrong,” Chap 
\ “The Ways.” 

YT wo Types of Faith, p 15: Buber, Gog und 
Magog, Lambert Schneider, 1949, p. 405; Good 
and Evil, p. 65 
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off as simply evil and therefore by nature 
hostile to His purpose If some men bring 
evil to a “radical” stage where it possesses 
a substantiai quality, this does not mean 
that evil is here independ nt and abso 
lute, nor even ultimately unredeemable, 
but only that it has crystallized into a 
settled opposition by the individual to 
becoming that which he is meant to be 
‘Good 


direction at both stages, 


come retains the character of 
writes Buber, 
indicating clearly that there ts a good for 
the second stage even as for the first This 
realization by man ot the 


Food is the 


right unique purposes for him in 
creation. The Biblical attitude toward 
creation to which Buber refers here pre 
cludes, in his opinion, the existence ol 
any evil power which God allows inde 
pendent existence for longet than the 
purpose ol temptation.*° 

Further evidence that Buber has not 
lett the 


toward evil is his discussion of 


narrow ridge” in his attitude 
Ccod's 
will to harden in lwo [ypes of Faith 
1951). On the 
the Old 


three occasions when 
l estament Spe iks of God as 
hardening the heart ot a person Ol 
people, it is because of his or then 
persistent turning away. The hardening 
comes in an extreme situation aS a con 
sequence ot perversion ‘and dread 
fully enough makes the going astray 
into a state of having gone-astray trom 
which there is no returning.” “Sin ts not 
an undertaking which man can break off 
when the situation becomes critical,’ 
Buber explains, ‘but a process started by 
him, the control of which ts withdrawn 
from him at a fixed moment.’?! 

The “special strength to persevere in 


sin’’ which God grants the sinner when 


“Two lypes of Faith, pp 84-88 


+ od and Ewil, pp 9]. 132 140# 
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He “hardens” his heart is a counterpart, 
we mav surmise, of that absolute self- 


“wicked” 


( lose S himse lf off from God. God will not 


affirmation with which the 
abridge the freedom which He has given 
man in creation, and therefore He allows 
this process of closing off to take place. 
His “hardening” is His response to man’s 
decision against Him. It is at once the 
judgment with which He confirms the 
wicked in his non-existence and the 
severe grace” with which He points out 
to him the one road back to real exist 


enrice 


Kkven in the dark hour after he has be 
come guilty against his brother, man is 


not abandoned to the rorces of chaos. 


(od Himself seeks him out. and even 


when He comes to call him to account, 
His coming 1s salvation. 


Despite the importance in Buber’s re 
cent thought of such terms as contradk 
tion, tragedy, eclipse of God, and “radi 
cal evil Buber remains essentially dif 
ferent from even the least extreme of the 
dualists. His afhrmation of the oneness 
olf God and the ultimate oneness of God 
ind the world has deepened in its para 
doxical quality as he has taken more and 
more realistic cognizance of the evil of 
the world, but it has not wavered or 
weakened. The great significance, in 
deed, of that second Stage ol evil which 
is the newest development in Buber’s 
thought is its concrete base in human 
existence which makes understandable 
such extreme phenomena as Hitler and 
the Nazis without resorting to the dog 
ma of original sin or agreeing with the 
assertion of Jean-Paul Sartre that the 
events of recent years make it necessary 
to recognize evil as absolute and unre 


deemable. 


JOB’S PROBLEM 


MORRIS STOCKHAMMER 


HROUGHOUT his trial, Job! remains 
7 ee of the dialogue between 
God and Satan (chapters one and two). 
Hence, he cannot know the purpose of 
his sufferings. The reader, however, 1s 
immediately apprised of the dialogue in 
the Heavenly Court and of God’s de- 
cision. Job shall be put to a test. What is 
problematical to the hero, is clear to the 
reader. Thus the scene in the Heavenly 
Court clarifies for us the meaning of the 
tragedy: the hero’s faith and trust in God 
are to be tested. 

[hat Job is to remain in the dark con 
cerning the purpose of his sufferings is 
indeed strange, but not unusual. Many 
tragic heroes are ignorant of the back- 
ground of their inner experiences. Ap 
parently, the editor of the Book ol Job 
was not aware of the obvious implica- 
tion to be drawn from the drama he pre 
sents. The motif he offers spells a hu 
manization of God, a humanization that 
upon reflection would have revolted his 
philosophical sensibilities. Human un- 


derstanding, being limited, may have to 


‘For a _ religio-historical criticism it would 
be essential to describe the literary develop 
ment of the Book of Job from its original form 
to the present one. Such research, however, does 
not bear on the philosophical viewpoint which 
is only concerned with the content of the book 
and not with the literary problems involved. 


ccccccccccccoococscososooeesoosoooosooosooooosoososoocoooses 

The writer of this essay holds a Doctorate in 
Political Philosophy from the University of 
Vienna and has published widely in European 
journals in the fields of philosophy of law, 
psychology and esthetics. The present article was 
translated from the German by William Wolf. 


test a friend occasionally. But God, being 
omniscient, knows who is loyal to Him 
and who is not and does not have to have 
recourse to testing His subjects. And why 
should God wish to convince Satan of 
Job's righteousness? Is it reasonable to 
torment a righteous man, just to please 
Satan? Thus the prologue of our book 
has its palpable weakness. 


Humanizing God, then, is unsatisfac 
tory, for it leads to a contradiction 
namely, to a human God. One cannot 
conceive of God as being both human 
and superhuman. To afhrm the one, the 
other must be rejected. ‘To think that 
God must be either just or unjust, is to 
be guilty of the same error — that of hu- 
manizing God. An infinite Being — and 
God's infinity is a supposition general 
ly acknowledged can not be provided 
with a finite attribute. All finite attri 
butes must be sacrificed, if Divine infinity 
is to be maintained. This means that 
God is neither just or unjust, since He is 
beyond these two concepts. Once we have 
gained this insight, we do not have to 
declare God to be unjust, only because 
we cannot find him to be just. Only man 
must be either just or unjust. God is 
neither just nor unjust, but infinite. Un 
der the unavoidable supposition of God's 
infinity it becomes illogical to look for 
God's justice o! His even 


though our feelings may revolt at this 


Injustice e. 


thought. (Similarly, the mathematician 
cannot operate with finite quantities in 
the realm of the infinite. Therefore, the 


attempt to understand God's infinity 
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must not end in the resignation of the 
agnostic, as long as it is not concerned 
with a detailed characterization). 

Job is deeply cognizant of the Infinite 
ground of all things: “ “He (God) is not 
aman as I am” (9:32); “Hast thou eyes 
of flesh, or seest thou as man seeth? Are 
thy days as the days of man? Are thy years 
10:4, 5) “What? Shall we 


receive good at the 


as man’s days?” 
hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil?” (2:10); “He de 

stroyeth the innocent and the wicked” 


(9:29). Theretore lob is not quit 


logical 
if he imagines, as he does, God to be just 
or unjust: “He (the wicked man) may pre 
pare it the raiment), but the just shall 
put it on, and the innocent shall divide 


wicked 


man)’. (27:17). “Thou art become cruel 


the silver (heaped up by th 


to me’. (30:21). Even the Divine voice 
“out of the whirlwind” makes this con 


“Wilt thou 
(40-8). 


crete and finite assumption 
even make void My judgment?” 
Job’s friends, too, use this hypothesis 
which limits God's qualities: “Who ever 
‘Doth 


God pervert judgment? Or doth the Al 


perished, he ing innocent?” 1:7 


mighty pervert justice?” (8:5); “But the 
wicked shall fail, and they 


shall have no way to flee, 


eves of the 
and thei hope 
shall be as the giving up of the ghost 
(11:20): “Far be it from God that He 
should do wickedness, and from th 
Almighty, that He should commit in 
iquity.” (34:10). But lob’s last word of 
wisdom “Wherefore I abhor myself, and 

frees itself from the error 
God. 


which does not allow of any limitation 


repent” (42:6 
of limiting God's omnipotence, 
and the axiom of Divine justice would be 
a limitation too is also stressed by job's 
friends: “Canst thou by searching find 
out God? Canst thou find out the Al 
mighty unto perfection? It is as high as 
heaven; what canst thou do? Deeper than 
hell: what canst thou know? The meas 


ure thereof is longer than the earth and 
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broader than the sea 11:7—9). But the 
search tor an invisible, infinite God 1s 
not hop less. Only the idea of a concrete 
God and the simultaneous belief in His 
infinity (omnipotence) and His justice 
or injustice do not go together. One may 
irgue that a strong faith can overcom 


the paralyzing ettects oO} i! 


| inscrutable 


God. But God's infinity is imaginable by 
us. It 18 a weakness of faith which tur 
nishes an infinite Beine with finite at 
tributes: this is what is inconceivabk 
he sharp differenc tf opinion be 
tween lob ind hi friends over the tor 
mer's righteousness relates to a secondary 
question ind si yuld not distract the 
readers attention from the main prob 
lem: God's justice. And it is here that 
lob ind his ire nas do 1OoTCE Both Dal 
ties, without sensin ; the contradiction 
believe in God's infinity and in His jus 
tice, 1.¢. His finity. For a Beine which 
“does not give an account” cannot be 
termed just or unjust. He who cannot 


be thought “unto perfection’, cannot b 


characterized by any single attribute. Jas 
trow Th Lhe position reached by in 
dependent Inquiry is superiatively pain 
fii because the choice lies he weenl aft 
thical view of Divine rule and a non 
ethical Powet1 representing 1 torce of 
nature to hom no app il tor eithes 


justice or mercy Is possible The valu 
ol the Book ol lob lie s pre 1S¢ ly in this 
tormulation ol the 


sharp situation 


either a God Who is cruel, or a blind 
force.” But all POSILIV either or) o1 


negative (neither nor) alternatives are 


false, because all we have is an infinite 
series: this and this and Our thesis that 
God is neither just nor unjust must be 
expanded this way: God is just and un 
just, a seeing and a blind Power, and so 


id infinitum. God is everything, a just 


Ruler and blind Nature, He is omnipo 


tent. Lhus the painfulness of our posi 


The Book of Job. 1920 p 153s 
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tion is lessened to a certain degree. For 
even if we cannot appt iltoa God who 
is a blind natural Force, we can still turn 
to Him as a gracious Ruler of the world 
We do not deny that the idea of the 
infinite encounters some difhculties, but 
the naive and uncritical way of furnish 
ing God with one attribute (He is just 
He is unjust, etc.) cannot be maintained, 
unless one is to give up His infinity 
Spinoza® is described as expressing this 


thought in this way He attempted a 


synthesis of the whole of reality Lhe 
yvstem of course would be more than ons 
ittribute. For each attribute 1s only in 
finite in its kind: the system of all th 


ittributes iS ibsolutely 


infinite it ex 


hausts the whole of reality God con 


sist ot attributes God is the cf mplete 
system of attributes is absolutely infinit 
or complet ich attribute is only tn 
hnite of its kind Spinoza realized the 
difference between the mental and th 
material but I jected the cone ption o} 
their antagonism. So he did not hesitat 
to attribute to God both extension ind 
uoent \nd man a finite mode of God 
thus both physical and mental, and 


functions iT} both 


ways concurrently 
ven if ¢ ic] series of events is § lf-con 
tained He described extension and 


thought as attributes, reserving the term 
substance” for the system which they 
constitut 


between them. This change 


ot description was not intended to deny 


that extension and thought are sub 
stances in the sense of be ing s lf-existent. 
It was only intended to express thei 
coherence in one system.” The difficulty 
becomes clear: the system of nature and 
the system of the mind value) are self 
contained and yet they are to be pre 
sented as parts of a super-imposed system 
But there is hardly any sense in conceiy 


ing God other than infinite. And is not 


Encyclopedia Britannica, s.\ Spinoza 


+ 


the infinite opposed to any systemiza- 
tc10n 

How short-sighted, therefore, 1s Job's 
demand: “Oh that I knew where I might 
find Him, that I might come even to His 
seat’ (23:35). But God 1s everywhere and 
yet unsearchable, being without a “seat” 
But the thunder of His 


powel who can understand?” (26:14). So 


in the infinit 


we see that Job is well aware of infinity, 


and still he goes on searching for a lim 
ited God 


In considering God's infinity, man 
senses his own unworthiness “How then 
can man be just with God?” “What 1s 
man that he should he clean?” 15 14) 
“Shall mortal man be more just than 


God? Shall a man be mors pure than his 


maker?” 1:17 But man cannot be 
denied the possibility of being just. That 
the righteous man gets his share of mis 


rortune 15S something els which 


does not however impau his capacity fot 


again 


being righteous. Man is not more or less 
just than God; basically, he may only be 
said to be juSt Ol unjust, or rather: mor 
OT} l¢ SS pust than somebody else Lhe 
comparison between just and unjust be 
ings is meaningtul only among human 
| 

pDcings 


Lhe kev to pUSTICE 1S compensation 


reward for righteousness and punish 


ment for unrighteousness. Thus the log 
ic of Job’s friends is indisputable. But 
one must not thereupon conclude, as do 
lob’s friends, that misfortune must bs 
the effect of sintulness. It 1s not the prin 
ciple of compensation which is at fault, 
but the anthropomorphism which tries 
to apply that principle to Divinity and 
makes lob’s sufferings the conseq ut nces 
of moral impurity. The thesis that God 


rewards and thus is finite cannot be 


maintained in the presence of the 


~ Voce 
out ol the whirlwind " Even the be lief in 
a future reward for the good in the here 


ifter limits God's infinity, and would 





yc 
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therefore not answer Job's query, but 


only postpone a reply to it 


Jastrow* states: “What hope is there 
that the tiny human intellect can by 
mere discussion penetrate into a mind 
of such infinite magnitude? [he sym- 
posium, with its abandonment of the 
problem as on incapable of solution 
through the processes of reasoning, and 
the nature poems with their insistence 
upon human faith in a Divine will (of 
which nature furnishes the evidence) as 
the only solution of the problem — both 
have thei message tor us ol the present 
day.” But problems of a theoretical or 
theological nature can only be solved by 
way of reason. To ascribe the human in 
tellect as “tiny” is to do it less than jus 
tice; certainly it is less tiny than our 
five senses. What othe path of taith 1s 
there but that of reason? The nature 
poems in the Book ol Job describe only 
the awe inspiring works of nature and 
not her blind cruelties. A comprehensive 


description of have a 


nature would 
crushing as well as an elevating effect on 
our mind, without, however, bringing us 
closer to the Unknown. God's infinity 
can only be conceived by the mind. “I 
have heard of Thee by the 


but now mine eve seeth Thee.” 


hearing ol 
the ear: 
(42:5). Divine infinity, however, is more 
than indefinite hearsay, because it is per 
ceived less through our senses — seeing 
or hearing —than through our intelli 
gence. Job puts it this way: “I know that 
Thou canst do everything’. (42:2): note 
that he does not say: “I see, or I hea 
that Thou canst do everything.” The 
“spirit of God that hovereth over the 
waters’ is only accessible through an act 
of reasoning. 

l'o quote Jastrow® again: “In the third 
speech of Elihu we are introduced to a 


new thought. Since man’s deeds — good 


‘op cit., pp 168, 191 
Sib... p. 164 
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Oo! bad attect him alone, and God 1S 


neither benefited by the virtues of the 
good nor injured by the sins of the 
wicked, man and not God should be held 
responsible for the ills that befall one 
It 1s proper to app al to God of help, 
but not with the thought that the mis 
fortune has come trom God 

Although God cannot be held respon 
sible “For He giveth no account of any 


ot Hus matters (45 13) if does not fol 


low that suffering does not stem trom 


Him. God sends everything — good for 


tune and bad fortune and still He is 


not responsible IL he paradox is more 


apparent than real. Are parents respon 
sible for their children’s sins, are they 
condemned together with their 1ill-begot 
ten descendants \ good father may 


have an evil son. and vice versa). lo 


cause or to create something does not 


necessarily mean to he responsibl tor it. 
One can only say that certain causes 
create certain ettects, not that they are 


responsibl for the latter. The idea of 


responsibility does not occur in nature, 
it 1s independent of any causality Man 
is responsible, not as part and parcel of 
nature as created by Cod but because he 
ought to fulfill the laws ordained by 
God. The Divine commandments are the 
source of man’s responsibility, it 1s they 
that make him responsible, not God as 


his Creator rhus man alone is respon 


A curious explanation is given why the 
whole human race originated trom one man 
tecause of the righteous and the wicked, that 
the righteous should not say “We are the de 
scendants of a righteous ancestor and the 
wicked shall not say “We are the descendants of 
a wicked ancestor Sanhedrin 38a). The moral 
is that neither can plead hereditary influence 
as the deciding factor in their character (A 
Cohen, Everyman’s Talmud, 1949 p 94). This 
is not a “curious” reason: on the contrary, it 1s 
the essential reason. The contrast here is between 
man's natural character which is dependent on 
the physical factors included in heredity and 
man's moral character. The principle of causality 
reigns in nature: in the realm of ethics alone 


man’s moral character must one recognize the 


principle of re sponsibility 
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sible tor his deed 


“Man's deeds aftect 


him alone’ _and this because of 


(Jastrow 
the commandments given him, and not 
because God does not derive any bene 
fit or disadvantage from man’s conduct. 
[he latter statement is correct, but it has 
nothing to do with man’s responsibility, 
which derives solely from God’s com 
mandments. Hence, just as God cannot 
be termed righteous, so too can He not 
be termed responsible. He 1s neither re 
sponsible nor non-responsible but sim 
ply infinite Lhe essence ol Cod's sub 


Stanct COTM PFises all attributes but it 


cannot bi expressed by any of them. 
This view would indicate that the bib 
lical prohibition against pictorial pre 
sentation of God was a mark of intellec 
tual progress, because it takes into a 
count the fact that the infinity of the 
God-idea cannot be represented in any 
way. This has not escaped the att ntion 
of Thomas Mann who writes, in his story 
The Tables of the Law” lo the chil 
Midian this numen 
YHWH, was merely one god 


Moses on the 


dren ol named 


imongst 


others contrary was 


deeply impressed by just this feature of 
YHWH's invisibilitv. He ftelt that no 
visible god could vie in sanctity with one 
not visible. and he was amazed that the 
children of Midian set so little store by 
a quality which seemed to him so full of 


incalculable implications Ihe infinite 


s immeasurable. and vet the mathemati 


clans calculate with a 


Fven the designation of an infinite 


God as being a “first cause” 


(prima 
causa), may be a blasphemy, because it 
contains a limitation. In the realm ol 


the immeasurable. even the fact of crea 
tion mav lose its meaning, as Kant once 


~ 


perceived The physical-nature world 
has no beginning and cannot have been 


created only ideas can be created. lL here 


Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, I 3 


is a Supreme law, but no supreme cause.” 
Thus Kant concludes with bold objec 
“Where 


there cannot be a creation.” 


tivity there is no beginning, 


Goethe's Faust speculates in similar vein: 


"Tis written 
W ord. 
Here am I balked; who now can help 

afford: 
I he Word: Impossible SO high to rate it, 
And otherwise must I translate it, 
If by the Spirit I am truly taught. 


hen thus: “In the beginning was the 
Dhought 


In the beginning was the 


[his first line let me weigh completely, 


Lest my impatient pen proceed too 


Heetly 

Is it the Thought, which works, creates, 
indeed: 

In the beginning was the Power’, I 
re id 


Yet, as I write. 
That I the 


teste d 


a warning is suggested, 
sense mav not have fairly 


Phe Spirit aids me: Now I see the light: 


s 


In the beginning was the Act’, I write. 
Phat the 


Word, were in the beginning, is also evi- 


Thought and, with it, the 


dent from the story of the creation. as 
Book of Genesis: “In 


the beginning God created the heaven 


reported in the 


and the earth. Now the earth was un 
formed and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep; and the spirit of 
God hovered over the face of the waters. 
And God said: “Let there be light’. 

and God saw the light that it was good, 
and God divided the light from the dark- 
ness.’ hus, the work of creation begins 
with light, i.e. the light of thought and 
moral revelation. In the cosmo! oy of 
Genesis, the phrase “it was good” — the 
leitmotif of the moral world order, as 
created by the Word and the Spirit of 
God, occurs no less than six times. It is 
really the light of cognition, of thought, 
without which everything would be “un- 
formed anc void.’ And since moral ideas 
are beyond space and time, one can well 


understand Philo’s opinion, that the 
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world has only a moral, but not a “time [he age-old self-contradiction which 
ly” origin Ilo Philo otf Alexandria presents God at once as both finite (the 
Creation was altogether outside time.” burning bush nd infinite (the bush ts 
Good and bad are those very light ph never consumed), and which does not 
nomena, which are created by the moral come to a clear-cut decision, 1s also typl 
aspect In the Bible account of creation cal tor Rilke’s idea of God. In his poet 
everything centers around man and Is il cycle, Das Stundenbuch, he crowns 
viewed from his angle.” The specific an (God with the most tender, yet concrete 
gle of man is the concept of good and metaphors, and still he leaves Him in 
evil. “And God divided the light from dehinit lL] poet's god. of whom w 
the darkness have only an obscure knowledg ene 
Kkdgar Allan Poe, too, belongs to the kle Kunde dwells in tl infinite 
theologians among the poets. He writes ratl han in the fini [he more one 
If VV cannot compre! na Cod im mis mm dit ites I Divine Infinity the mort 
visible works, how then 1n his inconcet tt does on row accustomed to re 
ible thoughts that call the works into training trom adornine Him with finite 
being? If we cannot understand Him in ittributes. But once one has the courage 
his objective creatures, how then in h 
\ rye phe | | | \ th tiv wre ?ti wot ot 
substantive moods ind r>} iscs yt CTCa um , . I cal , k , 
¢* . ‘ Rat : \Viar } Rilke > ‘> 
tion [he Imp of the Perverse) Thus ' Pe 
man wrest , it} t| iT) rer rT) ‘ nal en re ‘ ’ | 
and he swings to and fro in restless , e. 1 = cas 
I | rr cle re iT is rete ed to 
irch. Since man does not teel at home } suth 7 ' 
in the infinit ittribu to the Divi 
\i I | 
Being fini qualitie creati Owe! \ ' 
pl tia ¢ ul I cer ar ( rension ‘ I 
tno rhyt ru ic ( ponsivd | W ' ° 
qualit h he again denies Him ' = 
rice rimit hye | yt. ness i , 
| ) ; : ’ 
ri TYVTITS iT Pitt?) Uy 1 { TT} | Ty ’ ’ ’ 
nity to eternity sounds empty and void Ose ‘ cri irden 
| 
but it 1s the only greeting which 1s sure . tk behi rhee. | rhe 
to re ich us. lL hings Oo wonde rtul”’ yb \ ‘ wi hint tT hes tie 1 he 
+? ; should not he h in lled with in” cle . cc all ippearance 
B | | ‘ I t< mri W I hee 
quate methods. Andre Gide expresses ' 
I . i‘ iia iit 
this thought thus: “Do not hope to find s | mature 
~ ‘ ’ ‘ } 
God here or there but everywhere. Ey, . I grov hee 
ery creature points to God none of them 1 ce a Vail " to prove Thee 
wing e1 , ’ cannot! nove hie 
revealing Him. Every creature beheld An . ue Time , I hee 
by us TeTnNOVEeS US trom (cod He who is OF al trv hinges [hou art the ve essence 
. 4 ’ | lé f tf p rs 
used to God's infinity is not surprised by , ; 
| mi ewer'rs | ( } vest citterent 
the thought that God cannot be pr aatial 
sented as human; justice, natur spirit hips as shor nd to the shore as 
etc., cannot he His Fol all these attri 
butes are “definitions”. which stand be Che image we make of Thee like a wall 
A 1 sand walls surround T! l 
tween ourselves and God's illimitability _ = - 
So do our pious hands hice Thee from us all 


*]. H. Hertz, Pentateuch, 1950, p. 198 Alc h our hearts have found The 
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to tace this alternative, it loses some ot 


its self-contradictory character. ‘Thus 
Job’s problem, as to whether God is just 
or unjust is solved. He should not be sub 
jected to any attributive limitation, be 
cause, being almighty, He may do any- 
thing 

We admit that the idea of God's infinity 
leads to some difficulties. In The Magi 
Vountain, Thomas Mann writes: “Is not 
this afhrmation of the eternal and the in 
finite the logical-mathematical destruc 
tion of every and any limit in time or 
space, and the reduction of them, more 
or less, to zero? Is it possible, in eternity, 
to conceive of a sequence of events, or in 
the infinite, of a succession of space-occu- 
pying bodies? Conceptions of distance, 
movement, change, even of the existence 
of finite bodies in the universe — how do 


these fare? Are they consistent with the 


necessary hypothesis of eternity and in 
finity we have been driven to adopt? 
Again we ask, and again an echo an- 
swers.”' I udwig Mieses, the contemporary 
national economist, too, saw the contra- 
diction: “Scholasti« philosophers and 
likewise theists and deists of the Age of 
Reason conceived an absolute and per 
fect Being, unchangeable, omnipotent, 
and yet planning and acting, aiming at 
ends and employing means. .For an al 
mighty being the categories of ends and 
means do not exist...It.is beyond the 
facilities of the human mind to think 
the conce pt ol almightiness consistently 
to its ultimate logical consequences. The 


paradoxes are insoluble.’?® But faith 


must overcome these doubts, too. 


Fiuman 


Pre Ss 


iction, 1949, p. 70 Yale University 


ON ASCETICISM 


\ man might be prone to say to him 
selt j alousy, covetousness and the de sire 
for honor and similar human appetites 
are evil and drive a man out of the 
world. I will therefore completely abstain 
from them. I will not eat meat, drink 
wine, take a wife, dwell in comfortable 


surroundings or wear fine clothes. I shall 
vo about in coarse, rough wool as do the 
pagan priests. This attitude too is evil 
and he who pursues it is called a sinner. 


(Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkhoth 
Deoth }. 








SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


ISRAEI 


ECENTLY compiled ofhcial statistics 
R on the subject of Church afhliation 
in the United States indicate that in the 
past few dec ides the percentage al the 
population enrolled in churches is rap 
idly increasing. Today, somewhat more 
than half of the American population 
are members of churches. While formal 
Jewish afhliation with synagogues can 
hardly boast of a comparable figure 
recent estimates of membership in syna 
gogues run to about 25 or 30% of the 
Jewish population there can be no 
question that even today organized reli 
gion serves as the outstanding focal ex 
pression of Jewish survival. Its power as 
a bond that unites multitudes of Jews 
from the point of view of numbers alone, 
far outstrips that of any other Jewish 
institution. [he conclusion is inescapa 
ble. The problem of the relationship of 
Church and State in general, and the 
problem of religion and the Public 


School in particular are otf basic im 
portance for everyone concerned with the 


question of Jewish survival. 


On the basis ol ft wish Opinion, pub 


licly and frequently expressed, it mav be 
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ISRAFL JFFROYKIN, a resident of France, is a 
scholar and publicist and is the author of Hesh 
bon Hanefesh. His views of organized American 


Jewrys stand on the much mooted question 


here discussed while those ot an observer re 


moved from the immediate scene sharply call 
into question some of the more hasi« premises 
of American Jewry in its approach to the 
Church-State problem. This essay was translated 


from the Yiddish by Rabbi Solomon D. Goldfarb 


JEFROYKIN 


said that American Jews are the staunch 
est adherents of the doctrine ol separa 
tion of Church and State even as they 
insist on the exclusion of religion trom 
the Public School. Catholics are in the 
ory opposed to such separation and come 
to terms with it temporarily in some 
countries for opportunistic and strategu 


re 


isons. Such is the case in the United 
States. Even among Protestants there 1s 
a minority which is opposed to such 
separation. Jews alone are unanimous in 


their uncompromising adherence to ab 


lute se paration 


[here are many reasons for this Jewish 
ittituds Here | shall conside1 only the 
principle motives I he long histori cx 
perience of persecution which Jews sul 
fered at the hands of the Church ts hard 
lv calculated to evoke sympathy on the 
part ol Jews for the Catholic Church's 
efforts to bring religion into the Publi 
School The most bitter histori Jewish 
experiences are associated mainly with 
the Catholic Church and with those 
countries where Catholicism was domi 
nant. Although Protestants were in the 


less anti-Semitic than were Cath- 


past no 
olics, vet they were powerless to reach 
the Jewish masses, most of whom then 
lived in Catholic countries. Protestant 
rulers reigned over a smaller number of 
jews hence tewei Jews suffered at thei 
hands. Thus, the difference in Jewish 
attitude towards Catholicism as con 
trasted with Protestantism was not based 
on principle. Nevertheless, it still re 


mains true that the greater the number 


> 


un 
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of Jews who suffered persecution by a 
given Church, and the longer the period 
of suffering lasted, the sharper was it 
engraved in the memory of the Jew. It is 
thus quite natural that Jews evince, even 
to this very day, greater mistrust of the 
Catholic Church than of other Christian 
Churches. This attitude was hardly miti- 
gated by recent events which proved 
Catholics to be more willing to help Jews 
in Hitler dominated countries and to re 
sist Nazi anti-Semitic policies than was 
the Protestant Church. The latter, with 
the exception of some splinter sects, gen 


erally act ords almost 


equal status to 


Caesar and God. In fact, upon Hitler’s 
assumption ol power, German Protes 


tants, with few declared 


thems lves his loval subjects. Thus, his 


eXce ptions, 


tory suffices to explain Jewish objection 
to any attempt of the Catholic Church to 
strengthen its position through partner- 
ship with the State 


Moreover, remote Jewish history alone 
is not responsible for the stated Jewish 
attitude The recent history of the Amer- 
ican Jew, his own and that of his ante 
cedents, serves to mould his negative po 
sition toward the establishment of any 
positive relationship between the State 
and Church. Most American Jews hail 
from countries which denied their people 
human These 


rights. countries 


Church and State were 


were 
where inter- 
related and constituted two mutually 
supporting pillars of anti-Semitism. 
Thus, whatever serves to remind the 
American Jew of the ancient regime in 
the old country is suspect. It is useless to 
point to those countries where though 
the separation of Church and State was 
never completely carried out (Great Brit- 
ain, Holland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Canada, etc.), are yet known to 
harbor less anti-Semitism (surely not 
more) than the United States. This argu- 


ment will not avail because these coun- 


tries are relatively unfamiliar to the 
average Jew, whereas the regime of “the 
old country” constitutes part and parcel 
of his own experience. 

No less a potent reason for American 
Jewish Opposition to any bond between 
Church and State derives from the Prot- 
estant orientation on the part of the 
American Jew. Even as in European 
countries, which were composed of vari 
ous ethnic groups and the line of demat 
cation was national, the Jews who sought 
to be assimilated favored that national 
group which constituted the majority; 
so too, where the chief lines of demarca 
tion are those of religious groupings, as 
in the United States, do the Jews orient 
themselves towards the majority religion. 
The roots of both orientations are in es 
sence the same, notwithstanding the fact 
that their forms and consequences may 
differ. Whenever 


wards assimilation slackens and the weak- 


Jewish resistance to 


ened Jewish organism is opened to for- 
eign influence, the dominant national or 
religious culture possesses greater Oppor- 
tunities to penetrate and enfeeble that 
organism. The language of a minority as 
well as its cultural expressions may, from 
an objective point of view, (if such 1s 
available), be poorer than those enjoyed 
by the dominant group. But because they 
are its own expressions they must be re- 


garded as adequate for the group. Lan- 


~ 


guage and culture are not open to choice. 
Bygone generations made that choice for 
the individual. Those Jews who have 
lost their taste for that which is their 
own, and by that token, have lost the 
power of independent creativity, prefer 
to help themselves to that which ts ready- 
made by others. Such Jews have a wide 
choice; for them, the attraction of the 
rich and the powerful is irresistible. 
This, in general, is the path which 
Jewish assimilation has travelled at all 


times and in all countries, not excluding 
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the United States. There is, however, a 
difference Lhe American Jewish orien 
tation toward Protestantism cuts deepe 
into the Jewish soul than the orientation 
of Jews toward any people throughout 
the long history of the Diaspora. (One 
excepts here some small splinter sects in 
the Moslem countries more than a thou 
sand years ago and a handful of Jewish 
plutocrats of the Reform movement in 
Central Europe in the beginning of the 
19th Century.) Jews often imitated for 
eign customs in dress, social diversion, 
and such; they even took over foreign 
languages, which they gradually made 
their own. But only on the American 
continent, and in our own times, have 
we come to see this new phenomenon, 
namely, a large Jewish community re 
treating from its last and most powerful 
fortress — its faith and religion — and al 
lowing it to be penetrated by other reli 
gions and other sancta. Thus, the last 
lewish citadel has been shaken and one 
witnesses an increase in the number of 
deserters who join other groups. Jewish 
orientation toward Protestantism is not 
simply a matter of strategy, a maneuve! 
that aims to establish good neighbor 
liness with the majority of the popula 
tion. It is rather a deep spiritual re 
orientation, regardless of the misleading 
labels it goes under, such as Reform or 
Reconstructionism. 

[his is not to say that American Jew 
ish leadership has after consultation and 
long deliberation decided to orientate 
Jewish life toward Protestantism. No of- 
ficial resolution of the kind can be dis- 
covered Life processes work spontane 
ously. The leaders themselves often fail 
to reckon with the forces which operate 
below the surface; nor are they always 
able to exactly define and formulate 
their own intentions which often remain 
hidden and veiled from themselves. Yet 


somewhere there is a confluence of all 
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the streams which flow trom above and 
below, from the people to the leaders 


and back. 


[he Protestant spirit 1s penetrating 
the Jewish way of life more and more 
deeply. Its influence begins with the Jew 
ish child in Public School, reaches Jew 
ish youth through the movies, through 


newspapers and magazines, through 
sports, radio and television. “The consti 
tutional separation of Church and State 


does not, in any way, imply that re ligion 


is also eliminated from society and from 
the school. While religion in the United 
States has lost its institutional power, It 
remains nevertheless a significant in 
gredient in the American way ol life. 
\merican courts proceed on the assump 
tion, stated or tacit, that Christianity is 
a part of the American common law. No 
law can erase the religious hue inherent 
in the observance of Sunday, an observ 
ance rooted in a long tradition. Indeed, 
even on the statute books of many states, 
Sunday is designated as the Lord’s Day, 
or the Christian Sabbath, etc. Opinions 
of courts in several states underline the 
sacred status of Sunday. Jews alone, in 
order to ease their conscience and to pet 
mit themselves the enjoyment of Chris 
tian holidays, would have us believe that 
Sunday is merely an ordinary day of rest 
for all. Christmas presents some difficul 
ty. Yet this too will pass, albeit with 
some strain. A miracle saved our hard 
pressed Jews, the fact that Chanukah falls 
very close to Christmas. Now Chanukah 
is coming into its own via Christmas, 
even as Passover came into its own due 
to the confusion with Easter. Someone 
has ironically suggested that it is a pity 
that Rosh Hashonah is not closer by 
three months to the New Year. The Prot 


estantization of the Jewish way of life, 


\ W Johnson and 7 H Yost: Separation of 
Church and State in the United States, pp. 223 


= Q 


22 231. Universitv of Minn. Press 
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does not stop with the acceptance of the 
Christian Sunday and holidays. This de- 
structive process goes much deeper. Un- 
fortunately, limitation of space prevents 
me from dwelling on all its aspects. I 
shall point out only a few of these. 

The Jewish family, which through the 
ages constituted one of the most power- 
ful cells of Jewish uniqueness and sur- 
vival is slowly, yet surely, being shattered 
under the impact of the Protestant ma- 
jority of the American population. Mar- 
riage has lost its sacred character of Kid- 
dushin, and, in an increasing number 
of instances, has been reduced to regis 
tration in a civil court, much as a grow 
ing number of Protestants dispense with 
a religious marriage ceremony. Protes- 
tant laxness in divorce is similarly re- 
flected in an increase of the divorce rate 
among Jews. The begetting of children 
was once considered a mitzvah, but since 
Protestants have sanctioned birth con- 
trol, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis swiftly followed suit and gave its 
sanction. In Eastern Europe, children 
were the first concern of the Jewish moth 
er; in the United States, again under the 
influence of the Protestant spirit, the 
mother is primarily concerned with her- 
self. The natural egotism of the individu- 
al was weakened in the Jewish family by 
the strength of loyalty among husband 
and wife, children and parents. Today, 
this bond is being breached more and 
more, and naked egotism parades un- 
abashed in the Jewish home. The pri- 
macy, which the Jew formerly accorded 
spiritual concerns, as over against mate- 
rial comforts is being displaced in Ameri- 
can Jewish life. There seldom was a 
Jewish home, even the humblest, which 
did not boast some Jewish good books. 
Today, this is the exception. Today, 
Jews, if and when they read Jewish 
books, have recourse to a library. 


I do not presume to judge Max Weber 


as completely justified in his contention 
that Protestanism is responsible for the 
ideology behind capitalism and the mate- 
rialistic civilization it has produced. But 
there can be no doubt that more than 
any other religion Protestantism did lend 
these religious sanction. Thus, anemic 
and watered-down Judaism and a dis- 
integrating Jewish community could 
hardly have found a more convenient 
and suitable partner than a_ bloodless 
and emaciated Protestant Christianity. 
From these spontaneous manifestations 
we proceed to an examination of the 
policies of Jewish organizations, relli- 
gious and secular, where the impact of 
Protestantism 1s registered even more 
consciously and boldly. There is a basi 
difference between Catholicism and Prot 
estanism with regard to their respective 
attitudes towards the State. Since the 
days of Constantine, when Rome was 
Christianized, Christianity swore allegi 
ance to the State. Protestanism, however, 
did not stop there. In Luther’s “Augus- 
burg Confession” the State is already put 
on the same footing with the Church. 
As tol 


above the Church, as its sovereign. Ow 


Calvinism, it places the State 


ing to its universal character, the Cath- 
olic Church is unable to confine itself to 
national boundaries and to fundamental- 
ly change its policies in accord with these 
confines. Its national patriotism is thus 
mitigated and corrected by universal loy- 
alties. Hence the dual loyalty charges 
frequently levelled against the American 
Catholics as they are against Jews. The 
Catholic leaders in America do, however, 
have the courage to declare publicly that 
in matters of religion and morality they 
recognize only the authority of the 
Church and deny the right of the State 
to be the final arbiter in such matters. 
A further corollary of this basic premise 
finds expression in the question of edu- 


cation. Inasmuch as the aim of the school 
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is not only to offer the child a certain 
amount of useful and practical knowl 
edge, but primarily to shape its character 
and mold its personality, it follows that 
the religious and moral matrix of the 
school is one of the utmost importance. A 
democratic government, which does not 
claim totalitarian domination over the 
individual, is not in a position to limit 
education to a single uniform system. It 
can deprive neither parents, nor reli 
gious and spiritual systems of the right 
to educate the child in accordance with 
their spirit. The State must be satisfied 
with the establishment of certain basi 
educational laws, e.g., compulsory school 
attendance, the introduction of certain 
curricula which look to the preparation 
of the child for citizenship, etc. Since tax 
ation 1s controlled by the State, it is its 
obligation to provide a budget, not only 
for the public school system, but also for 
the special schools which are founded 
and directed by given religious or secu 
lar groups. Catholicism in the United 
States takes an open stand as a minority 
fighting for its independence against the 
power-seeking impulses of the majority, 
which seeks to stamp its own characte 
on the State 

Catholics in America, as well as else- 
where, are not satisfied with Catholic af. 
ternoon schools, or with additional hours 
given to religious instruction in Public 
Schools. The Protestant Church is satis 
fied with some prayers and Bible read- 
ings which the Public School may offer. 
Catholicism, in keeping with the ency 
clical of Leo XIII strives for a school 
system where the atmosphere is Catholic, 
the pupils and teachers Catholic, and 
where even general subjects are taught 
from Catholic text-books. The slogan of 
the Church is — every Catholic child be- 
longs in a Catholic school. Clearly, I do 
not mean to suggest that Jews ought to 
follow the Catholic rather than the Prot- 


estant pattern in this crucial area. Ob- 
viously, we should follow our own pat- 
tern. I merely cite the Catholi position 
as a premise for my reasoning. For if 
Catholics retuse to recognize the abso 
lute power of the State over the individu 
al and over minorities, why expect more 
of Jews? We are, after all, a universal 
people. Our religion transcends national 
boundaries and for most of its long his 
tory was not confined to any particular 
country. One need hardly emphasize that 
Jews as an integral part of the political 
life of this country are honorably bound 
to fulfill their obligations as citizens in 
all re Spe ts. Dina d’malkhuta dina? is ex 
cellent Jewish tradition. Since Catholics 
are not content with the American Pub 
lic School, nor with special hours in o1 
out of school, but insist on fostering all 
day schools where the child is trained in 
a Catholic environment, should not Jews 
strive for the establishment of their own 
all-day belief and 


dogma do not exhaust Judaism. Judaism, 


schools? Certainly, 
according to Di Kaplan's apt definition, 
is a civilization, be it religious or ethical 
But a civilization cannot be an addition 
to sore thing else, to another school cut 
riculum, but rather something in ttself, 
something which takes in everything 
Hence, Jewish education, too, must be 
an entity, a system in and for itself, and 
not an appendage to another system of 
education. The fact, however, is that in 
reality we are not only far behind the 
Catholics, even though we anticipated 
all civilizations and religions by millenia 
in advocating the wholeness and the ob- 
ligation of public education, but we have 
also fallen behind the Protestants. 

Not only do Jews lack the courage to 
formulate just demands regarding pub 
lic education and demand public sup- 


port for Jewish schools as well as for 


*A Talmudic dictum enjoining obedience to 
the laws of the land 
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schools sponsored by other re ligions and 


ideologies, but a good number of Jews 
resist Jewish initiative when it seeks to 
build Jewish schools at 1t8s own Cx pt rs¢ 
[he Reform wing is opposed in principl 
to such schools, and even the Conserva 
tive wing 1s not totally free from such 
Opposition Dh proponents of all-day 
lewish schools are to be found only 
:mong Orthodox Jews and a portion of 
the Yuiddishist-secularists. It is tragic, 
Yiddishist 


raised against all day 


however, that even in the 
Callip Voices aft 
schools. Some feat religious penetration 
ind others ar ipprehensive ot se eTeva 
tion. According to them, it is preferabl 
to have lewish children exposed to the 
foreign religious atmosphere, 


Publi 


sumed to be 


pore valent 
in the Schools — officially — pre 
untouched by religion 

ind thus safeguard them against a Jewish 
environment. In European countries, a 
eal d cise USSION Was ONCE ¢ irried on be 
tween nationalist Jews and assimilation 
ists whether Jews constituted a nation o1 
a re ligion Both parties agreed howevel! 
that Jews constitute a minority, be it a 
religious or a national minority. To af 
irm munority status of the Jews is to 
athrm the unity of the Jewish people. If 
Jews are not one people, a collective unit 
in itself regardless of its nature, it fol 
lows that they do not constitute a minor 
ity group. American Jews (by that I do 
not mean all American Jews, but I rath 
er point to the tendency which finds ex 
pression even among the non-assimilated 
and which may be more or less regarded 
as characteristic) deny, if not explicitly 
then by their deeds, the minority status 
of the Jewish community, even as a reli 
gious community. A conscious desire to 
constitute a minority calls for its mani 
festation internally and externally. In 
the United States, however, multitudes 
of Jews seek escape in anonymity. The 


child practices it in the Public School 


Ji 


where he conceals his origin from his 
class-mates, and believes that the Chris- 
tian children do not discover it by them- 
selves. “Smart” Jewish parents follow this 
practice when they advise thei children 
to join their school-mates in the Lord's 
prayer and to sing Christmas Carols 
which glorily the Holy Child. 

One would expect that Jewish organi 
zations would engage in an energetic bat 
tle against this cowardice and self-denial. 
But what is one to de if Jewish organiza 
tions are generally opposed to release 
time granted by the Public Schools be 
cause they tear the violation ol the ‘‘sa 
cred law” of the separation of Church 
and State, and see in release time such a 
separation between lewish and Chris 
tian pupils). Thus, we find, according to 
polls which were taken in a number of 
schools in the City of New York, that of 
the children who take advantage of re- 
lease time, 81% are Catholic, 14% are 
Protestants, and only 5% are Jewish 
his, in spite of the fact that the Cath 
olic population amounts to only 25% 
ivalnsl the le wish population which con 
stitutes 235% Catholics regard release 
time as unsatisfactory because it 18 too 
little. Their ultimate aim is the Catholic 
Parochial School. Protestants are content 
to have religion taught in the publi 
schools, and they have accomplished just 
this in many States. Jews want neither. 
Chey want neither religion in the Publi 
Schools nor Jewish all day schools, not 
release time. because they refuse any- 
thing which will mark their children as 
Jewish, as an entity, as a minority. Some 
Jewish organizations, prepared to take a 
public stand vis-a vis the State of Israel 
or Jews in other countries do so on con 
dition that these actions be not con 
strued as those of an over all Jewish body 
speaking on behalf of the entire Jewish 
community. They prefer sporadic action 


taken as a situation arises and then only 
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in the name of an ad hoc committee. 
Many organizations are not, to be sure, 
in agreement with this theory which 
would substitute groups and committees 
for a united Jewish people. It 1s ap 
parent, however, that the majority of 
Jews is responsible for the triumph of 
this former theory, if not by direct sup 
port then at least by their silent and pas 
sive attitude. For evidence, it is enough 
to point to the several attempts which 
were made to unite Jews under one rool 
be it the Kehillah project championed by 
Dr. Magnes, or the American Jewish 
Congress, in its original conception as 
an all-embracing body, or the American 
lewish Conference all of which have, 
to date, ended in failure. Thus Jewish 
anonymity was saved 

[his situation cannot, however, en 
dure. Anonymity is an idle dream tor a 
Jewish community numbering five mil 


lion souls. Such community 1s not a pin 


4 QUAR 
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The flight 
from the Jewish Ghetto turned out to be 
Wirth described 


this attempt graphically on the basis of 


point which can easily be lost 


a delusion. Professor 
experience in Chicago. Jews flee from the 
Ghetto, and the Ghetto pursues them 
They run from the Gentiles and Gen 
tiles run from them in turn The de 
serters from the Ghetto have become the 
founders of a new Ghetto.” Even so, the 
flight from spiritual Jewish separateness, 
is a mirage. The closer you approach the 
goal the tarther it recedes. Pe rhaps a day 
will come when Jews will halt in then 
chase after “winds which bring storms” 
when they will stop to realize that one 
achieves happiness only when one pos 
sesses the power and the will to remain 


As the hero in Anna Yezerska’s 


sutobiographical 


Orne self 
novel said: “If vou 
want to know what hell is, I'll tell you 
Hell is trying to do what you can't do, 


trving to be what you are not.’ 


THE RELIGIOUS ZIONISM OF KALISHER 


JOSHUA STAMPFER 


UsT As the population of the State of 
J Israel is made up of a pot pourri ol 
nations, so is the Zionist movement itself 
composed of a 


variety ol component 


drives and ideas. \mong these are such 
unrelated cons epts as the ideal of Israe | 
as a haven of refuge for beleagured Jew 
ish citizens of other lands, the vision ot a 
Messiah descending from heaven as the 
first scent of the renewed sacrifices on the 
altar wafts upward, and the promise of 
a social experiment that would blaze a 
new trail in improving the economi 
and political relations of people. | he 
large number of such interpretations of 
Zionism is reflected in the activity of the 
political parties in Israel and related 
organizations in the Diaspora 

[he establishment of the State just a 
few yvears ago has renewed the dominant 
emphasis that has rested upon the secular, 
nationalistic aspects of a Zionist move 
ment which has been geared for years to 
its creation. Even the religious elements 
in the government of Israel as well as in 
the world wide Zionist movement have as 
their primary goal the creation of a polit 
ical framework in which a hfe of Torah 
can be lived. The small segment of supra 
religionists, the self styled Neture Karta 
or Defenders of the Holy City, whose an 
nounced ideals are beyond the frame 
work of the present government possess 


no real influence even in their native 
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JosHUA STAMPFER is a Rabbi in Lincoln, Ne 
braska and has contributed to various Anglo 


Jew ish pel iodi als 


land. Religious Zionism can fully realize 
its aspirations by the passage of laws re 
lating to the religious practices of Israel's 
inhabitants without in the least affecting 
the fundamental concept of government 


as it exists in that land. 


The only attempt to reintroduce an 
ancient political institution on religious 
erounds has been in connection with the 
reviving of the court of Sanhedrin. This 
effort, involving as it does a post Biblical 
judicial form, has thus far produced noth 
ine more than an animated discussion 
and there is no prospect at present even 
for a serious effort to implement this pro- 
posal. Practically no attention at all is 
given to the suggestion of reverting back 
to Biblical days and reinstituting the 
sacrificial system in a rebuilt Temple in 
lerusalem. Today, religious and non 
religious Zionists alike have as them 
common goal the secular ideal ofl 
strengthening a Jewish state in which 
a Jewish life can be lived to its full- 
est differing only in the concept of 


what constitutes an ideal Jewish Life. 
Such practical notions however were 
not always the sole substance of the Zion 
ist movement and especially the religious 
Zionist movement. In its early stages the 
concept of “Shivat Zion”, Return to Zion, 
involved not only the physical aspects of 


creating a habitation for the 


lew ish 
people, but also a mystic reunion of a 
people with its soil, out of which union 
would spring forth the Messiah. Jewish 
pioneers were concerned not only with a 


homeless people but with a homeless 
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Shekhina and were driven to labor tor a 
lewish homeland in Palestine out of an 
intense desi to rebuild the ancient 
lemple in Jerusalem and thus recon 


struct Jewish religious life on its former 


foundations. Among the early luminaries 


his | rith in 


presents the student of his life with a 
hol mystery even as it arous 
ithin him a deep sense olf reverence. The 
iVStel nm his re ution iVvainstl 

orld ft rabbin h l nt in \ hich he 
vas not only reared but hich he helped 
d velop to a higl d rrTet i pertection 
Ihe reverence stems trom an awareness 


of the chain of events which following his 
initial efforts concluded in the emergence 
tr the Stat t | vel. Hi is on yf the 
first ces to cl! Out a uimst the deteatist 
ubmissi\ ittitude of the Galuth lew 
ind demanded a i kent yf ty n 
ner streneth to achieve his own salvatio1 
(nin rise ith that salvation ld onl 
Lh bi ugh ibout bs i Supernatural \les 


siah had taken root so stror lv that 1 pel 


sonal oO! ittempt to rebuild the 


to he 


political 


land ol Palestine Carn re? irded is 


sheer heresy. It was in this atmosphere 


faith and that 


Kalisher 


ol mingled 


Rabbi 


supe rstition 


issued his clarion call of 


return to Zion and an end to passive 
faith in an all redeeming saviout 
Rabbi Kalisher was born in Lissa. 


1795. In his earliest 


yvouth he displays da tremendous « ipacity 


Posen, in the vear 


lor Talmudic studies and soon became 
preatest scholar ol his 
Akiba | vc! 
Rabbi Kalishes 


wide and many communities vied for the 


the stucde nt ol the 


day, Rabbi The fame of the 


young spread tar and 


honor of obtaining him as their rabbi 


But he followed the custom of many a 


[OURNAI 


it Talmudic authority in refusing to 


t compensation for his study of th 


mst id retired to the city ol 


Thorn where his wife opened ind man 


ed a store while he spent his time in 


lar] id political pursuits [he only 


iid when thev came 


mon that peopt p 

to him for a solution of their problems 

was dropped in a small box labeled “For 

the Settlement of the Land of Israel” 
hi i. ilwa' rested on his tal le I his 
x was the forerunner of the widespread 


CWHISI Nationa! Fund boxes \ hicl wert 


, 1 ich a prominent role in the 
building of the Yishuv. Although in his 
rly days Rabbi Kalisher devoted him 
elf exclusively to legal studies he later 
Wil f VV rks iT} philosophy. bible COM 
ental philology rammar, transla 


tions, etc. For Rabbi Kalisher, |udaism 


not isolated in individual compart 
ments | nationalism, observances, O! 
thical and philos yphical systems He em 
DI d all these and more into his pet 
ynality and wrote learnedly in each held 
tabbi Kalisher wa ilso a prolifi lette. 
riter. It is unfortunate that many boxes 

f his letters were destroved by fire dur 


\V il but 


lascinating 


World 


to vive us i 


ing the Second enough 


lained 
picture of the early strainings of the 
Thirty four of his 
Hirsch of Franktort 


an att mpt Lo per- 


Zi mist movement 
Rabbi 


written 1n 


letters to 


which were 


suade him to the Zionist viewpoint have 
heen found. Most of the letters were 
written to his close friend, Rabbi Gut 


macher, another great scholar of that pe 
riod He also addressed letters to philan 
thropists, statesmen, scholars, communal 
leaders, newspapers and journals, all in 
in efttort to propogate Zionist philosophy. 


Rabbi Kalisher 


by the poems he would write on the fly 


Further light is cast on 
leafs of the books which he would send to 
his friends. These poems were generally 


short and expressive of his great sense of 


a 
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humor. His devotion to’the labor of writ- 
ing books, letters, brochures, etc. re- 
mained undiminished to his last day. 

It was only natural that in the course 
of the development of his Zionist enter- 
prises Rabbi Kalisher developed a keen 
desire to travel to the Holy Land and to 
take an active part there in the rebuild- 
ing of the land. His dream was to estab- 
lish a Yeshiva in Jerusalem for the in- 
tensive study of Jewish law pertaining to 
the restoration of the Temple service in 
the coming Messianic age and for the 
development of land laws that were par- 
ticularly relevant to the holy soil of Israel. 
Rabbi Kalisher first wanted to go to 
Palestine at the age of forty seven but a 
succession of family troubles prevented 
him. His next opportunity did not come 
until he had reached the advanced age of 
seventy-six when Karl Netter, the Dt1- 
rector of the Mikveh Israel Agricultural 
School, invited him to become the spirit 
ual leader of the institution. Again Rabbi 
Kalisher was eager to make the trip, but 
his family, realizing his frail physical con 
dition, refused to permit him to unde1 
take so arduous a journey. 

Rabbi Kalisher did, however, take a 
direct hand in the rebuilding of Eretz 
Israed by purchasing a large plot of land 
directly facing Rachel's Tomb on the 
road between Hebron and Bethlehem. 
This land was not very suitable for farm- 
ing and although several attempts were 
made to settle it during his lifetime, none 
of them were successful. After his death, 
his son, Rabbi Judah Kalisher, was in- 
duced to grant this land to a group of 
pioneers who undertook the task of re- 
building this plot in the sacred memory 
of this great Zionist figure. But after a 
short while they too were forced to give 
up their fruitless struggle. 

The first implementation of Rabbi 
Kalisher’s early Zionist writings came in 
the year 1861 when the first chapter of 


the Organization for the Settlement of 
Palestine was founded by Dr. Chaim 
Luria in Frankfort, Germany. He 1m.- 
mediately went to Frankfort to offer his 
services in the strengthening of that 
group. In the very next year Rabbi Kal- 
isher published his master work on Zion 
ism, “The Search for Zion” which had an 
immediate effect in spreading the in 
fluence of his Zionist philosophy. Betore 
publishing this book he discussed the 
matter thoroughly with his teacher, Rab 
bi Akiba Eger, and won the latter's re 
luctant approval. 

Immediately thereafter Rabbi Kalisher 
set about organizing a chapter of Breth 
ren of Israel. To this end he called a con- 
ference of leading rabbis in Koenigsberg, 
Prussia in 1863. There the cogency of his 
arguments caused Rabbi Israel Salanter, 
the luminary of Kovno, to exclaim that 
he would force every Jewish landlord and 
lessee of Kovno to give up a month's rent 
for the rebuilding of Palestine. By his 
prolific letter writing, he enlisted the as- 
sistance of the Austrian consul in Jeru- 
salem, as well as Sir Moses Montefiore 
and Rabbi Nathan Adler of London, 
Rabbi Albert Cohn of Paris, and Rabbi 
Luria of Frankfort. ‘The movement thus 
had an auspicious start for its program. 
But Rabbi Kalisher soon encountered 
the almost insurmountable obstacle of 
the Halukkah Jews. Despite all his at 
tempts to answer their every argument 
and to inspire his fellow rabbis with en 
thusiasm for the Zionist cause, the influ 
ence of this Palestinian Jewry upon the 
rest of the Orthodox world was so strong 
that all his attempts were in vain and 
the organization slowly began to disin 
tegrate. In addition to this factor from 
without, internal disputes in the leader- 
ship of the organization became more 
and more bitter until the task of re 
uniting the group became practically im 
possible. And so the first phase of Rabbi 
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Kalisher’s work faded away in an atmos 
phere of enmity and distrust 

[his initial setback served only as a 
stimulus to Rabbi Kalisher’s turther ef 
forts in the held of Zionist organization 
In the year 1867 he risked his health and 
possibly his life by going to Berlin in the 
dead of winter and tramping the icy 
wind-blown streets on his numerous calls 
to the prominent leaders of the jewish 
community. His devotion to the caus 
was rewarded by the reorganization ot the 
group with himself ind Rabbi Gut 
macher at the helm. They decided to 
place i tax of the equivalent ot two 
rubles on every Jew. In order to widen 
the scope of activities it was decided to 
establish many bi inches in the various 
communities of Germany, Poland, and 
Russia and to merge activities with the 
Alliance Israelite movement 

During this period Rabbi Kalisher ex 
pressed his Zionist views in a brochure 
entitled “The Settled Land” which con 
tained an almost prophetic insight in the 
road that was late tollowed by the 
politi il Zionists. There were three in 
stitutions which he considered essential 
prerequisites to the building of the land 
First, a Colonial Bank was to be estab 
lished by funds raised from wealthy Jews 
ind should be devoted to the purpose ot 
buving land in Palestine as a national 
enterprise Secondly. a system ot Hakh 
shara (Training) must be established in 


Rabbi Kalisher knew that to 


established anything firmer than the 


I urope 


existing pauper society in Palestine it 
was necessary to train young Jewish men 
and women in such manual arts and 
farming techniques as would fit them for 
a useful and productive life in a new 
Palestine. In this connection he also con 
ceived of a Jewish Foundation Fund 
which would support these young labor 
ers with financial and material aid until 


they could becom«e indepe ndent in a pro 
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ductive society. And lastly, he advocated 
the formation of Shomrim (Guards) who 
would be trained to protect the young 
colonists from the attacks of the sons of 
Ishmael 

Rabbi Kalisher expressed four put 
poses in this brochure which undertook 
to guide the Zionist movement on its 
long and arduous road. The first was the 
recognition that it is God’s will that we 
reestablish ourselves in our ancient home 
land. Therefore when anvone labors for 
the rebuilding of Israel, he should con 
tinue his work with no expectation of re 
ceiving a reward and even when his 
labors seem completely fruitless, for it is 
His will that is being fulfilled. A second 
goal was to make possible the observance 
of all those commandments which refe1 
specifically to Eretz Israel and which 
practically could only be performed in a 
lewish state. These commandments com 
prise a considerable portion of the legal 
structure which was paramount in th 
lite of world lewry ol the day. Anothet 
goal, less far-reaching in scope though 
much more practical in its immediate 
ipplication was the improvement of the 
actual living conditions of the Jews al 
ready living in Palestine and those who 
might desire to emigrate there in the 
future. The Halukkah system, he real 
ized, was a far from satisfactory method 
of filling the physical needs of an entire 
national community if it were ever to 
advance beyond the confining limits of a 
desperately low standard of living. The 
most vital goal for him, however, was the 
preparation for the coming of the Mes- 
siah. Rabbi Kalisher was convinced that 
before the Messiah could come, the Jew 
ish people must develop a sufficient com- 
munity in Palestine that would precede 
his coming by the offering of prope 
sacrifices in a rebuilt Temple, rebuilt by 
its own decision and industry. 


Rabbi Kalisher’s greatest achievement 
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in the field of Zionist literature was his 
short volume, ““The Search for Zion.” 
The very first remarks in this work il- 
lustrate the attitude with which he ap- 
proached Zionism. He said that in his 
time there were only two types of Jews — 
those who were completely indifferent to 
Palestine and those who were waiting for 
the Messiah to solve their difficulties. 
The first were satisfied with the homes 
they had made in the Diaspora and. were 
furthermore attempting to improve 
their position by disassociating them- 
selves from all Jewish movements. Rabbi 
Kalisher knew that it was useless to ap 
proach these Jews for any Zionist under- 
taking which they would regard as an in- 
sult to their newly won citizenship. On 
the other hand, he undertook to prove to 
those Jews who were unwilling to strive 
for their own salvation that their longed 
for Messiah would not come to their aid 
until they had fashioned the ground 
work for his arrival through their own 
toil. 

The first section of “The Search For 
Zion” deals with a description of the sal 
vation that might be expected. He de 
picts the various stages in the coming of 
the Messiah, how one may detect the 
initial signs of his coming, and what the 
human attitude should be towards this 
phenomenon. This section he supports 
with both Halakhic proof and logical 
argument. The second section deals with 
the great religious act involved in the 
settling of Palestine and in the restora 
tion of the Holy Temple. The whole 
of what the times demand of the people 
and the particular responsibility of the 
national leaders. 

Rabbi Kalisher disabuses the people of 
the prevalent notion of a swift arrival of 
the Messiah with his ready made Utopia 
and the solution of all their problems. 
The salvation of Israel could be com- 


pared much more aptly to the slow rising 
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of the sun where the acutal sphere of fire 
is preceded by a long succession of rays 
which herald its approach on the horizon. 
Ihe untolding of the Messianic Age is 
comparable to the story of Mordecai in 
the tale of Purim. At the beginning 
Mordecai was just an ordinary citizen 
who could accomplish nothing to save 
his people from the coming catastrophe. 
It was only through a series of his own 
deeds that Mordecai was able to become 
worthy of divine aid in solving his peo 
ple’s proble ms. 

[his concept of the slow development 
of the Messianic A 


argument that the initial settlement of 


ge also required the 


Palestine be made by a small number of 
pioneers who would lay the groundwork 
for the larger community that would fol 
low. This he proved from Solomon’s 
prophecy that first God will return unto 
Zion His captive ones and then He will 
gather the Israelites together from among 
all the nations. Historical data also 
proves that the return to Zion requires 
the intervention of a human power just 
is Cyrus enabled the exiles to return 
from Babylonia. 

Anothei proposition otf Rabbi Kalisher 
was that God will respond to Jewish 
prayers only when they will gather in 
Jerusalem to offer sacrifices. The next 
phase of the coming of the Messiah would 
be the battle of Gog and Magog which 
many passages of Ezekiel indicate will 
follow the settlement of Palestine by the 
Jews. Isaiah also indicates that a com 
plete return to Zion will follow a small 
beginning by speaking first of the driven 
ones of Israel and then of the return of 
the entire nation. A Rabbi Hillel is 
quoted in the Talmud as saying, “There 
is no Messiah for Israel’. This statement 
is interpreted to mean that God will put 
in the hearts of kings the ability to 
recognize the truth and then the mes 
sianic prophecies will be fulfilled. This 
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interpretation of Rabbi Hillel's strange 
statement casts an entirely new light on 
the Jewish concept of the Messiah 

Another interpretation of Isaiah also 
indicates that Jews will first come to Pal 
estine in small groups and that only 
later will the mass entry take place. It is 
written, “And ye shall be taken up one 
by one of the children of Israel and on 
that day shall the great Shofar be 
sounded.” We re id if} Isaiah Zi, In 
the days to com«¢ lacob shall take root 
Israe shall blossom and bud ind fill the 
face of the world with fruit [his pas 
Save 15 applied to the t wish people who 
shall first come to sink their roots in the 
land and then gradually build up a firm 
jewish community. It is by such inter 
pretations that Rabbi Kalisher draws au 
thority for his revolutionary concepts 
from Biblical sources 

[he Jerusalem Talmud, Eduyoth, is 
quoted to prove that the jews will be 
able to renew the sacrifices even befor 
the coming ol the Messiah. R loshua 
says that one otf the unwritten laws 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai was 
that Elijah will come only to testify to 
the true priests ind not to decide on the 
ritually pure and impure priests. The 
question that was immediately raised was 
why the unwritten law had to declare 
that Elijah would not decide upon the 
purity of the priests during the Mes 
sianic era. The answer was that the Jew 
ish priest would be able to otter sacrifices 
even in the pre Messiani age without the 
necessity of having the prophetic assur 
ance ol purity 

he mystical interpretations of the 
Zohar were also used in the de velopme nt 
of Rabbi Kalisher’s argument. There it 
is stated that the four Passover cups 
represent the four salvations in the order 
of their coming on earth. These salva 
tions are further represented by the four 


degrees of brightness which precede the 


coming of the Messiah. The first is the 
luminescence of dawn which repre 
sents the renewal of sacrifices on the holy 
mountain. The next is the moonlight 


hich represents the coming of the proph 
et, Messiah, son of Joseph. Next is the 
sun whose brilliance is the coming ol 
Gog and Magog whose battle is the tore 
[he most bril 


liant lis ht is ichieved hy the 


runner otf the Messial 
heavenly 
banners’ which represent the arrival of 


the (rue Messiah ol the seed ot David 


Ihe important feature in this scheme, as 
emphasized by Rabbi Kalisher, is that the 
renewal ol the Lemple sacrifices ts a pre 


requisite tor the initiation of this chain 


\ dificult problem of Kalisher’s was 


prophet's word betore setting out to 
ipture Jerusalem he did turn to him 
when the time came to build the Pemple 
David's failure to build the Temple was 


ised by the fact that the prophet re 


| sed to mTrant him permission Bit irvu 
ment was acl inced that mod rm lews 
h a i} ) iit itl th 1) Wan ot 
the Lem} ntil prophetic permission 
had been obtained. Rabbi Kalisher main 
uined that such permission was necessary 
only in the case ol the first Temp! since 


the Site Wal unknown ind had to be 


designated by the prophet But just as 
the second Temple was built without 
prophetic direction because the site was 
ilready established, so can lews today 
proceed to the holy task without waiting 
for the Word 

Che virtue of living in Israel is one of 
the most significant in the Jewish faith 
The Rabbis say that the Mitzvah ot liv 
ing in the Holy Land is equal to all the 
other Mitzvot. Therefore one may even 
violate the Sabbath in order to perform 
those Mitzvot that are dependent upon 
the holy soil. If one desires to ascend to 
Israel he may even force his wite to ac 


company him Needless to Say, 1t 18s even 
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more righteous Lo literally dig roots 1n 
soil by the planting of fruit o1 
erain. This commandment dates back to 
the davs of Moses when he commanded 
the Children of Israel to come to the 
Holy Land and to plant therein Furthet 
ore, anvone buried in Israel is regarded 


is beine buried directly beneath the holy 


iital Ihe spirit ol prophecy was also 
considered exclusive to Israel since even 
those few prophets who preached out of 
Israel had spent some time in the Holy 
l ind 

In the S of Jacob Emden we find 
t! Tee mition that every lew must be 
dete) 


ined to make his home in Israel 
or even though the land may be desolat 
the spirit of the Lord hovers over it. Ac 
Torah is dependent 


upon two tactors the 


peopl ot Israel 


nd the land of Israel, and one who 
bandor either ol thes principles neces 
sarilv abandons the other. He even states 
that the reason the Jewish people is con 
tantly persecuted in exile is that it might 
rhe I aandon its dream | Zion restored 


\ Tanna was once asked why Omri 


king of Israel, was blessed with descend 
ent n the throne hereas his prede 
ce sors ' ré cursed bre inswered that 


Omri had built a city on the holy soil and 
was theretore blessed. R ibbi Kalishet con 
cludes this argument by saying, “If Omri 
such reward tor building a city 
in his own honor how much greater will 
be the reward for a national movement to 
re-establish a Jewish Israel. How much 
longer will we love the st ingers, will we 
embrace foreign lands, will we think that 
by the 


we fiv onto the holy mountain, and we 


longing of our hearts alone will 


will be considered righteous for that? The 
thought without the deed is like the soul 
without the body Isaiah says ‘And I will 
come in their deeds and in thei 
thoughts’ For not by thoughts alone does 


man live. But whence, you ask, comes this 


sudden desire to return to Israel in oun 
times? [The answer is that this 1s the first 
time in our history that Israel is really 
available and Jews are free to act as neve1 


betore.”’ 


Anothei Rabbi 


Kalisher dared to tackle despite the cet 


major theme that 
tain opposition of a major part of the 
Jewish scholarly world was the question 
of reinstituting the sacrificial system be 
fore the coming of the promised Messiah. 
[he supreme position of the Avodah in 
lewish life is signified by its designation 
is one of the three pillars otf the world. 
[he principal objections to the resump 
tion of the sacrificial system were: (1) It 
is extremely difhcult if not impossible to 
build the Temple in the exact form de 
sired by God without His active inter 


vention \ll Jews are ritually impure 


and do not Possess the requisite means 
i.c. the ashes of the red heifer) to cleanse 
iemselves: how then could thev even set 
foot in the holy confines of a rebuilt 
lemple \) How can the true and direct 
lineage of the priests be determined with 
out the shadow of a doubt being cast up 

the accuracy of such lineage? These 
objections are taken up by Rabbi Kalish 
eT, based on the legal work of Rabbi 
Akiba Feer and his son-in-law Rabbi 


Moshe Sote1 


On) 


Che first difhculty is handled in a num 
ber of ways. First, there is the accepted 
lalmudic dictum of Rabbi Joshua who 
states that one may sacrifice even if the 


propel house 


ol worship is not built. 
Maimonides explains this on the grounds 
that the original holiness of the lemple 
conferred an eternal holiness to the area 
which will suffice for future sacrifices. 
Even according to Maimonides’ critic, 


Abraham Ibn Daud, there is no legal 
objection in our time to worship on the 
high places. Rashi comments on the fact 
that sacrifices were initiated twelve years 


before the second lemple was built. In 
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answer to Rabbi Akiba Ever’s question as 


to where the should be built, 


Dempl 
Rabbi Kalisher answered that even the 
second Temple was not built on the exact 
site of the first and that, in any event, 
God had lett us the Wailing Wall for the 
purpose of designating the proper spot 
[he answer to the second objection ts 
that the ritually unclean can sacrifice as 
1 unit. Maimonides stated that when the 
entire congregation 1s ritually unclean 
sacrifices are 


permitted The difhcults 


that then arises is how the ritually un 


clean may engage in the work of rebuild 


ing the Temple. However, since the un 


clean may enter the lemple in time ol 


need to make necessary repairs, there 1s 
no doubt that they may parti ipate in the 


erection ot a new 


I empl 


The third difhculty is simply removed 


| 


by the axiom that ill priests ire con 


sidered true priests unless they are posi 


tively proven to be unfit. Unless such an 


assumption is made i vicious circle 
would prevent the coming of Elijah tor 
he cannot come before the sacrifices have 
been offered, and the oftering of the sacri 
hes would have to wait until he would 
determine the rightful priests. The point 
was raised that when Ezra and Nehemiah 
rebuilt Jerusalem they required of every 


priest a certificate proving his legitimacy’ 
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But it must be realized that at that time 
most priests did possess such certificates 
so that it was truly suspicious when a 
priest was found who lacked such certul 
icate. Furthermore, real suspicion then 
existed because of the prevalence of inte 
marriage Ihe situation today is, of 
course 


entirely different and the priests 


ire no ionge! dependent upon such 


nNrool 


I 
With this mass of legal evidence Rabbi 
Kalisher challenged the entire Orthodox 
orid ot his time with the proposition 


MMe ssl ih could 


t about through the ef 


that the coming of the 


only be broug! 


torts of man. He theorized that the com 
ing salvation would be slow and develop 
culminatine the work of the 
wish people in settling the Holy Land 
ind rebuilding the Temple. It is difficult 
to overestimate the significance and effect 
of this challenge. A new spirit of hope 
ind labor was breathed into the dormant 
body of a people hibernating through 
s ol persecution in the hollow 


Although re 


idjusted to 


0 Ol} tradition ind faith 


rus /1i0nism today has 
CWCl ina more DD! ictical horizons it 


ves its avnamiu 


Vi \vodal 
earl Visiona®ries as Rabbi 7evi Hirsh 


Kalisher. 


program of Torah 


lorah and Labor to such 








URI ZEVI GREENBERG 


ISRAEL'S POET 


OF VENGEANCE 


MARK M. KRUG 


ty Zevi GREENBERG, is probably a 
more familiar fieure to world 
Jewry than many other contemporary 
Israeli poets and writers because of his 
active participation in Israel's political 
life which culminated in his election to 
the first Knesset on the ticket of the right- 
wing nationalistic Herut Party. It is 
doubtful, however, whether Greenberg 
will look back to his service in Parlia 
ment with a great deal of satisfaction. He 
found little interest in the bitter inte 
party struggle, and rarely participated in 
the debates. In the rare instance that 
Greenberg was moved to the heights of 
oratory, he drew praise even from Prime 
Minister Ben Gurion who seldom ap 
plauds opposition speakers. The occa 
sion came when the Knesset debated the 
future of Jerusalem, and U. Z. Green 
berg who had indited many profoundly 
moving poems dedicated to Jerusalem, 
and among them one entitled, “Jerusa- 
lem Dismembered,” delivered a rousing 
address urging the immediate and un 
conditional proclamation of Jerusalem 
as the eternal capitol of Israel. 
Greenberg's political activity, his early 
participation in the labor movement, his 
subsequent enthusiastic support of the 


Revisionist movement, his support of the 
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Irgun Zvai Leumi and his membership 
in the Herut Party were all motivated by 
his conviction that a poet cannot and 
should not be neutral or apathetic to the 
issues of the dav, but must actively ex 
press and fight for his convictions. Quot 
ing a Midrash story, Greenberg is wont to 
say, “ The Book and the Sword descended 
from the Heavens bound together.” “I 
am not a poet for the sake of writing 
poetry,” wrote Greenberg, “poetry is not 
an end in itself, it is not pure intellectual 
worship — to me, poetry is intrinsically 
interwoven with the pulsating life of the 
people and the State.’’ Greenberg on sev 
eral occasions ¢ X Presse d his opposition to 
Shelley's definition ot the rol ol the 
poet, “a poet participates in the eternal, 
the infinite, and the one; as far as it 
relates to his conceptions, time and place 
and number are not. \ poet is the 
nightingale who sits in the darkness and 
sings to cheer its own solitude with sweet 
sounds — poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world.” 

It is this intermingling of poetic cre 
ativity and politics that has made Green 
berg a controversial figure in Israel. 
His severest critics and detractors can 
be found among a few writers and lit- 
erary critics whose political sympathies 
are with the Mapam or the Mapai pai 
ties. On the other hand, Greenberg is apt 
to draw unstinted and uncritical adula 
tion from the right-wing press and its 


writers. But the great majority ol 


a) 
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thoughtful Israeli men of letters, even 


those who vigorously disagree with 
Greenberg's political views, 
that U. Z. 
ablest and profoundest poets of modern 
Israel. 
Csr¢ 
ary awards, 
Bialik Prize. 

.: = 


Poland on January 10 


do it knowl 


edor Greenbr rg is one ol the 


Thus it is not surprising that 


enberg is the recipient of many liter 


among them the coveted 


Greenberg was born in Galicia. 


1894, and began 


\ iddish 


aandoned for 


his literary caree! by writing 


which he 


poetry 


I 


SQ>a)0T) | 
Hebrew creativity. His military servic 
in the Austro-Galician 


World War I, 


ing impression on the 


Army) during the 


made a deep and clistre SS 


young poet. In 
1927, Greenberg settled in Palestin« 


publish ad the 


i 


ind 
two vears later first colle 
tion of his Hebrew poems entitled, “The 
Great \Mioon,” 


destruc tiveness, the inh 


Fear and the 


it} which he 
described the 


manity and the bitter futility of warfare 
[here is a continuous note of pessimism 
which ts easily discernible in Greenberg's 
Fear and | 


Greenberg. in one of his earlier 


poetry even toda, neliness 


wrote 


pros works, “are twin brothers. A man 


is alone all his life. 


since he alone cam 


out of the womb of his mothe He 
is destined to walk under the sun and the 
moon like an island of 


later 


loneliness.” In a 
poem Greenberg asks, “I am an 
island, my God. whence shall my 1 


come?” 


escue 


The tortured self questioning finds its 


answer in Greenberg's later years when 


he finds solace in deep religious feelings 


and 


convictions, but at 


times the por 


cries out in a rebellion against the ine qui 
ties and sufferings that try human faith 


quite reminiscent of the sorely tried Job 


Like chapters of prophecy my days 
burn in all 

And my body in their midst is like the 
thick lump of metal intended for 
smelting. 

And over me stands my God 


: the blac k 
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Is the only home in the world 


In his first vears in Palestiu | / 


Greenberg became enchanted with thy 


Halutzim and the laborers who mace 
the deserts bloom and the swamps grow 
trees. Hus poems Lroica ind th La 
bor Legion ire beautiful tributes to 


the H ylutzin 


In those davs 


ind their accomplishments 


(,;reenbere bye sted with 


rice that thr proletarians ) Israel 
called upon me to be their poet The 
poet wandered through the Kibbutzim 


and Kvutzot 


cided to be i 


ind exclaimed, “I have de 


wandering who will 


poet 
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ilways walk beside you, I sang ol trage 

dl it | shall sing now of happiness, 

} iness of mothers whose children 
Bar Kochbas 

i . expressions have made Green 

i beloved heure in the labor circles 

yvorkin oneers found pride 


wement when thev read 


\nd a r dreams ind all oul desires 
I na I ! nt im the ibor of the 
' : 
ths 


| Tal . thie | eucaipytus trees 
na sympathy 
! = Y rKI! me! ind women olf the 


ments lasted but a ftew 


_ A ;, ernieht, U. Z. Greenberg 
| nemyv ot the laboring 

- inathema to the lead 

ers of the Histadrut and to the writers 
re it-win [he reasons for 


viden enstrangement lav in_ the 


conviction ot ( /. Greenberg 


that Yaak Kahan, a contemporary Is 

et, was correct when he coined 

ti van idea tell in blood and fire, 

ad and fire Tet will rise! I he 

1) mal the restoration ol the 

| my ' nweaiti (;reenbere hye 

1 need, W ild not com through 

d é lution but through an up 

{ the national spirit and a revolu 

tionary struggle for treedom and inde 
; 


penacnce lo his great chagrin, the poet 
discovered that his be loved pioneers “the 
bareloot laborers of Emek Jezreel,”’ were 
dedi ited to a gradual, though paintul 
colonization of the land and while dé 
termined to defend their property and 
the right to immigration and pioneering, 
they looked askance at any attempt to 
wrest Eretz Israel from the hand of the 
British by force and violence. Green 
heres reaction against what he consid 


ered the excessive moderation and com 


placence ol organized labor was violent. 


The “barefooted laborers of the desert” 
became “decadent” and “cowardly” fol 
lowers of treacherous leaders, “the Jew- 
ish Sanbalats’” who did not see that the 
hour was ripe to raise the standard of 
lewish rebellion and restore the King- 
dom of Israel in all its glory. 

\s time went on, U. Z. Greenberg saw 
in his vision a Jewish State which would 
not only solve the problem of Jewish 
homelessness, but which would also 
iwaken Europe, cleanse its immoral and 


decaving culture and instill in it the 


healthy and sound ideals of the Torah 


ind of the Prophets. 


We shall not come to you Europe with 
the legions of ‘Titus, 
The God of the Prophets of Jerusa 
lem has sent us to kindle once 
again, 


In the Mother of Mankind the Divine 
Bush. 

Hand in hand with Greenberg's dis 
dain and contempt for Europe and its 
culture, goes his increasing admiration 
for the fewish people and the indomi 
table spirit by which the nation survived 
travail and persecutions. He writes, 

Here in the davs ol the rebirth of the 

Hebrew spirit, 
In the ancient land of the God of 
Jerusalem, 
I swear not to forget and not to deny 
mv brothers who wear earlocks, 
I remember them well as they 
walked the streets of Europe, 

The splendid ambassadors of the East 

ern Kingdom. 

But Greenberg reserves his greatest 
love and admiration for the youth of 
Palestine and sees in her young men and 
women the incarnation of the Zealots 
who rebelled against Roman tyranny and 
domination in ancient Judea. “If we 
are,” he says, “the awakers of Zion in the 
20th Century, we shall go forth to the 
desert to awaken our sleeping King. The 


Jews of Palestine are called upon to re- 
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member that no nation regained its 


statehood as ‘a gift carried on the wings 
ol eagle he 

[he Arab riots in 1936, and the unwill 
iIngness ot the leaders ol the Yishuv to 
permit an active offensive against the 
Arab population caused U. Z. Greenbe ry 
to heap scorn and contempt on the lead 
ers of the Jewish Agency, and often on the 
whole Yishuv. In 1937, Greenberg pub 
lished his collection of poems which he 
\ Poem ot Sadness 


and Sorrow.” The poet IS again seized 


entitled \nacreon 
with the teeling of utter loneliness and 
complains bitterly that no one unde 
stands him and his poetry. The poet 


\A ilks it} 


looks im Vain tor prophecy because all 


the land of the Prophets” and 
iround him he sees, “small people, small 
talk, small words, and slogans but no 
where the glistening blade of the sword 
ot a fighting Kingdom. The soldiers de 
King David became the 
breeders of Dutch cows’. “I walk alone’. 


“among a people which sees 


S( ena nts of 


SaVS the poect 


the lion and hears the roar but heeds 
neithe Greenberg is convinced that 
only a revolutionary uprising of the Jew 
ish youth will bring about the estab 


lishment of the Jewish State 


If vour generation will tail 

If with vour own hands you shall not 
bring the redemption, 

If the nation of David will not rise in 
nre, 

Messiah will not appear and 
will not rise 


Judea 


Greenberg castigated the policy of 


Haviaga,” of selt-restraint, imposed by 
the Jewish Agency on the Hagana. His 
anguished call for an armed uprising 
against the British found a ready re- 
sponse in many hearts and undoubtedly 
turned a great many young men and 
women to the ranks of the Irgun Zvai 


Leumi. This politically charged and 


make 


openly partisan poetry did not 
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Greenberg popular with the overwhelm 
ing majority of the Yishuv which vigor- 
ously and uncomprisingly opposed his 
analysis of the situation and the remedies 
and solutions he had to ofter. 

\ short time after the outbreak of 
World War II, when the terrible news of 
the Nazi 


U. Z. Greenberg became one of the most 


slaughter reached Palestine, 


widely read and respected Hebrew poets. 
I here were some non partisan critics and 
writers and, of course, many adherents of 
his political philosophy, who Saw iT) 
Greenberg the national poet, the succes 
sor to Chaim Nachman Bialik. In the 
war years, when almost every family in 
Palestine lost some dear ones in the con 
centration camps and the crematoria ol 
Nazidom, Greenberg gave powertul ex 
pression to the shock, despair and fury 
that swe pt the jews of Palestine as they 
saw their mothers, fathers, brothers and 
sisters slaughtered to the accompaniment 
of the mild indifference and apathy of 
the Western World. Greenberg’s long felt 
contempt for the Western nations and 


their “decadent” culture, now fell on fe1 


tl 


e ground. His poems of tribute to the 


martvrs of Dachau and Treblinka were 


received as personal eulogies for the dead 


parents and relatives. There were tew 


who did not shed a tear over Greenberg's 
poem entitled, “A Eulogy on the House 


ot Israe¢ a 


Because we were their betters, 
We Jews of the Talmud and Psalm, 
As the chosen of the world’s nations, 
We were slaughtered without qualm. 
Oh, our Jewish mothers, our nation, 
Io the level of the others we could 
not descend: 
In a world which they desecrated, 
We stood alone, and theretore they 
sought our end.! 


Unless otherwise indicated this and subse 
quent translated excerpts of Greenberg's poetry 
cited in this essay are by Gertrude Bruckner. 
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Lhe poet condemns and excoriates the 


native populations ol the 


lands con 
quered by the Nazis who aided and 


abetted the Nazi murderers 


Ihe Jews are brought to slaughter, 
ind every peasant waits for his pall 
ol shoes. 
} 


from the teet of th lew boy who goes 


to his death. 
with the permission of the German 
who rr ads him 


to slaughtei 


But Greenberg not only accused and con 


demned, he also brought a word of en 


couragement and consolation to the 


sorely tried Yishuv. In his tamous pro 


pheti poem published in 1946, entitled, 


jude i of l omorrow,”’ the poet Says 


I see you England going down to the 
sea in Haita and Jaffa, 
| see the strong prisons in Jerusalem, 
Jatta and Acre tall, 
I see the taces of Zealots who were con 
demned to death, 


I see Mount Zion burn like Sinai of 
old 


In 1951, the literary circles of Israel, 


almost without exception, received with 


vTreal acclaim (creenberg' s latest colle 


tion of poems entitled, “Uh 
Wavs.’ Using 


Rive 
his oTeat powel ol poet 
expression, U. Z. Greenberg rises to ex 
claim, “]’Acuse!” He condemns the 
Poles, the Lithuanians, the Latvians, the 
Ukranians and the White Russians, the 
Roumanians, who were only too willing 
to lend their helping and murderous 
hand to the German invaders to slaugh- 
ter six million 
killed,” says Greenberg, “while the 
church bells piously tolled. The people 
who worshipped the cross waded waist 


deep in Jewish blood and tears.” 


Jew s. “The murderers 


How can they lead them ‘cross 
meadows in bloom, 
Fine Jews, in rags, knowing and 
set ing their doom 
Joyous chants of burgeoning rising on 
high, 
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But no stirring of pity ‘neath God's 


1 
SAY, 


In the universe of nations no compas 
sionate cry 


* > * > « 


Like the sun flooding the world with 
its light, 
1 he decret ot our sentence hiled the 
universe, 
the nations of might 
Swallowing the needle thrusts of 
hate we Ww ited, 
But God was silent; the decree 
remained, unabated 


And the lews, like flocks ol God S 
sheep, 
Marched to their doom 
loyous chants rising from meadows in 
bloom 
Ihere was none to release from 
Ksau’s deception, 
Christianity’s wrath, nurtured ‘mong 
seventy nations 
In dispersion, 
Mingling with the evil spirits ol 
cle struction, 
In the priestly ottering cups ol 
oblation 
The old, the youth, mothers and 
bride Ss. 
ind e’en the babes at breast 
lo ascend the Sinai of terror were 
wrest, 
Phe descending to the pit, to lie 
with the others, 
Thus ending the journey of horrors. 
Che poet reaches the height of anguish 
when he asks: 
Why, wherefore? Because they are 
lews, 
The holy of earth, and therefore 
rejected 
Rachel's in her grave, and not on the 
road. 
And hears not the tread of her loved 
ones, ejected. 
Nor the cry of heart and blood of the 
berett 
Oh, Mother Rachel, in the middle 
of the day 
The Christians came and lead you 
children away! 
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How beautiful the earth, how 
fragrant its fields, 
But our fate is decreed, and Heaven 
takes no heed 
And, finally, like Bialik in his famous 
poem on the Kishenev pogrom, U , & 
Greenberg bemoans the fact that the 
Jews of Europe went to slaughter like 
lambs without having the opportunity 
and without being prepared to defend 


themselves. He says: 


Came the tragic day, what was the 
lews’ hoard? 
Millions of heroes, but nary a sword 
Innocent of thought, like sheep to 
slaughter led away, 
[here were mezuzot, parchments, 
synagogues in which to pray, 
Flags of all nations, prayel shawls, 
phylacteries, 
Shops, restaurants, and factories; 
Holiday preparations, light and 
obscurity, 
Gleanings, along paths of fields for 
the needy 


Greenberg's J’Acuse against the Gen 
tile world is not new in Hebrew litera 
ture. Saul Tchernichovski in ‘Baruch 
M’Magenza’ castigated the devout Chris 
tian crusaders who gave the European 
Jews a choice of baptism or death. Ba 
ruch, the Jew of Mainz, whom the cru 
saders forced into baptism avenges his 
momentary weakness by setting fire to 
the city. Half-crazed with vengeance he 
delights in the cries of pain and anguish 
of his dying tormentors. But coupled 
with the condemnation of the Christian 
world are the bitter words of contempt 
directed by Tchernichovski against the 
Jews who lacked the courage and the will 
to stand up and fight against their perse 
cutors. The poet has little patience with, 
or admiration for, his brethren who in 
stead of resisting the hated crusaders are 
ready to die for “Kiddush Hashem.”’ 

Chaim Nachman Bialik, in his great 
poet work on the Kishenev pogrom 
entitled, “The City of Slaughter,” di 


rects his bitter sarcasm and contempt not 
against the ignorant Russian peasants 
who inflamed by the agents ol the Czar 
looted and murdered, but against the 
Jews who allowed themselves to be 
slaughtered like sheep and who praying 
that they be not discovered, watched 
from hiding as their wives and daughters 


were raped. 


Greenberg, unlike Bialik and Tche 
nichovski, has only words of love and 
admiration for his people. For him, all 
Jews, in comparison with the Gentiles 
are “holy flocks of God's she Pp, and th 
chosen of the world’s nations.” Green 
be re m ikes no distinction between good 
and evil Christians. All non-Jews, he says, 
hate and despise the Jews with a hatred 
beyond motive or reason. The very tact 
of Jewish existence in the world teeds 
this hatred. The non-Jewish world can 
not and will not forgive the Jews the 
inexplicable fact that in spite of the 
long persecutions, expulsions, massacres 
and wanderings they have still survived 
as a people. Greenberg is convinced that 
this hatred will exist as long as Jews live 
in the midst of Gentile nations. There ts 
no bridge and there is no prospect tor 
conciliation between the Gentile and the 
Jewish world 

Che “cultured” nations of Europe are 
compared by the poet to “locked up wild 
beasts, comes a day—and they break 
down the cages, throw off their restraints, 
and become once again wild beasts ready 
to spill Jewish blood.” The major thesis 
of the “River Ways,” is Greenberg's con- 
viction that the Jews must abandon and 
isolate themselves completely from the 
world of the Gentiles. It may be, he says, 
that in some future generation the non 
Jews will come to understand “the 
deeper meaning of the Jewish melody, of 
Jewish tears and then perhaps they will 
cleanse their souls and begin to under 


stand how holy and inviolate is human 
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life and what is the price of a human 
tear.” 

Greenberg's extreme position in its 
unbridgeable dichotomy between Jew 
and Gentile must appear as wild exag 
geration to the American Jew, undet 
standabk perhaps as poet outburst but 
hardly amenable to rational analysis. In 
deed, even in Israel, it has been subjected 
to severe criticism by his contemporaries 
and literary colleagues. If between Jew 
and Gentile no dialogue is possible but 


only the relationship of hunter and 


hunted, then obviously there can be no 
isle of ultimate safety for the Jew any- 
where on the earth's surface. But no man, 
the Talmud- declares, is held accountable 
for what he exclaims while in the grip 
of pain. As long as that grip is not re 
laxed —and recent events behind the 
lron Curtain certainly hold no promise 
of relaxation — Greenberg’s poetry will 
stand as the tully orchestrated voice of 
Jewish pain, grief and challenge to the 
persecutor in the Dark Age of Jewish 


history, The Twentieth Century. 








COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS 


“ISRAEL” 
New York, NA 


Editors, Judaism 


Simon Rawidowicz's essay, ‘Israel! 1S 
a thoughtful and provocative 
tion of the 


explora 
’ 

many spangled meanings ol 

the name by which the Jewish peopl 

identitv. Dr. Ra 

WIdOWICZ 1S right in criticizing some ol 


entrenched its uniqu 
the misuses to which “Israel” has been 
deflected of late But he is wrong in 
charging the Government of Israel with 
the responsibility for the absurd English 
and its derivatives. In 
point ot tact, the Government of Israe! 
did precisely what Dh 


usages ot “Israel! 


> | . . 
Rawidowk / SsUY 


gests, or rather demands. It named thx 
new State Medinat Yisrael. The Declara 
tion of Independence of May 14 1948 
reads as follows, in the parag! iph pro 
claiming the name of the new Stat Wi 
hereby proclaim the establishment ot a 
lewish State in 
Medinat Yisrael.” 
Mr. Churchill's usage of the term “Is 


raelite State 


Fretz Yusrael, that ts 


’ notwithstanding, the rend 
Medinat Yisrael as 


preferable to a more cumbersome two 


tion of Israel” is 
word combination, which would mean 
Israel” to the 
world at large and to most Jews in the 


the identical thing as 


Diaspora as well 
of “Israel” 


such as Yisre’elim Leshe 


As to the slang usages 
He brew 
ar and Nidpas 
Be-Yisrael. thev should be contemplated 


combinations in 


with the sense of proportion with which 
\(mericans accept U.S Lhere are mor 
important issues on oul agenda to be 
considered. 

Let Dr. 


the Government of Israel has anti ipated 


satished that 


Rawidowicz be 
his scruples by naming the Jewish State 
Medinat Yisrael, and not “Israel 


I RuUDE-W E1ss-ROSMARIN 


I wish D1 lf rude Weiss-Ros irin were 
right 11} he Statement tt if thy 1s} Ee] 
State Government did preci 


R¢ \ } 

Dr. Rawidowicz suggests, o1 ither de 
inds”’ and is anticipated his scrupl 

by na ing ti le vis! tat \ 

} ind lig) Is? ie] [ | rT i 

tive nrene quo ad bh he 1! 1 trie 

Declaration of Independence does not 

name the State but on to it as 
Medinat Yis Let the writer of the 

etter check the “/tton Rishn Othcial 


i 
Gazette of the Provisional Government 
issued on May 14, 1948 


! I ( paragt iph follow ing the sentence 


mad she will se 


quoted by her On paw : narnrie 


o= > l ‘ 

State ofhcially just Israel, not “Medinat 
Yisrael We state that beginning with 
the moment ot the termination of the 
Mandate the People’s Council (Moat 
t Ha-A) will act as the Provisional 
State Council, and its executive organ 
Min Ha-An vill constitute the 
Provisional Government of the lewish 
State (Ha-Medti ha-Yehudit ‘ 
i] Ish / er Be 
shem ) l translated from the He 


brew ltt r) R s/ ri Z Lhe VeTyY descrip 
tion otf the Government that issued the 
Declaration of Independenc the head 


ing oO} page om ibid iS Yisrael Ha 
Memshalah Ha-Zemanith” 


In addition, the first 
State ‘ 


Dralt of the 
issued and pub 
lished in the Jewish press in 1949) which 


Constitution 


consists of eighty main paragraphs, b 
gins in line with the mentioned Declara 
t10n with paragraph one 
states the 


which again 
State unmiustak 
Shem Ha 
, linah Yisrael The name of the State 
is Israe I hye 


described as 


name ot the 


ably in these three words 


citizens of the State are 
citizens of 
flag of “Israel”, et 
Counting the places the State is referred 
to in that 


Israel”, the 
States flag as the 


othcial document. I found 
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Israel’’ mentioned thirty-eight times, as 
compared with five references to Medi 
nat } [his is a part of the incon 
sistency (in referring to the State, not in 
its official naming) and legal difhculties 


in which the framers of that document 
became involved space does not permit 
me to present and analyze here thosé 
| contradictions in connection 
with the naming of “Israel’’. Suffice it to 
unfortunately no doubt 
whatsoever that the Declaration of Inde 
pe ndenc ind the first Draft of the Con 
ofhcially 


If anvbody is responsible “tor 


sav, there 1s 


stitution do name the Stat 


Is) ic] 


Israel’ and 
is the writer of the letter 


the absurd English usages of 
its derivations 
declares, and the same can be said to a 
still greater extent of the Hebrew usages 
of “Israel” — it is certainly no other than 
the authorities responsible for the docu 
ments under discussion. 


‘There are 


more important issues on our agenda to 
be considered 


Dr. Weiss-Rosmarin says 


I have anticipated such 
arguments when I said in the first para 
oraph of my essav: “Even now, in 1952, 


lite in the State ol Isra¢ | and in the world 
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at large is still full of many vexing 
political, social and economi problems” 
etc. Yet the existence of ‘“‘more important 
issues’ and greater ills does not exempt 
us from our duty to clarify our minds 
about smaller issues and to eliminate 
lessel ills. If man would have shelved 
even the analysis of “less important is 
sues” until all the “more important is 
sues” have been satisfactorily settled, life 
on this earth would have been still more 
unpleasant and thorny than it is. 

[| have no scales for weighing “im 
portance” of issues 1n Jewish life and 
are there such scales? But I am convinced 
that the name of the Jewish State 1S an 
issue of great concern and vital impor 
tance to every individual Jew and every 
group of jews all over the world. It is 
because I am sure that it is not yet too 
late to correct the mistake of naming the 
Jewish State “Israel” that I consider it 
my duty to draw the attention of Jewish 
writers and readers, as well as of re 


~ 


sponsible Jewish organizations, to the 


urgency of the desired correction. 


SIMON RAWIDOWICZ 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Fallen Angels, by Bernard |. Bamberger, 
Philadelphia 1952, 


Society, 295 pp 


Jewish Publication 


| he probl It ol vil (variously ce fined) 
is central to every religious conception 
of the universe, and men have no doubt 
wrestled with it since first they attained 
self-consciousness. Among the several pos 
sible wavs of exploring man’s reactions 
to this problem, Rabbi Bamberger has 
chosen the peculiarly fruitful and graph 
approach of examining the myths of 
fallen angels and of Satan in the mono 
theistic faiths of the west. His book de 
lineates in meticulous detail the evolu 
tion of Jewish and Christian (with a briet 


side-glance at Moslem) thought on the 


subject The notion of “tallen 
that is, of rebel angels cast out trom the 


ingels 


heavenly tamily and consorting with and 
propagating evil among men arose in 
Jewish apocalyptic circles inspired or al 
least prompted by the reterence in Gen 
6:1|—4 to sons ot God taking 
among men) before the common era. The 


Wives 


growing tendency to ascribe to them an 
autonomous realm and tunction was 
sternly and finally rejected by the time 
of the Talmudic era, just when this con 
ception had secured a permanent hold 
on Christian thought in the feure of 
Satan, the arch-opponent of God, chief 
among the fallen angels. In Jewish litera 
ture Satan is the mekatreg, the accuser, 
God's agent and servant Except lor the 
Cabala, itself under Gnostic and Chris 
tian influence, which elaborated a dual 
istic position without affecting the main 
trend of Jewish thought, there is scarcely 
a trace of it in post-Biblical literature. 
Christianity, on the other hand, having 
postulated in its very Scriptures an auton 
omous force of evil, contesting the 
power of good for mastery of the human 
race (a notion deriving from Zoroastrian 
dualism via these same Jewish apocalyp 
tic circles) was forever plagued by the 


dualistic dilemma which, however casu 
istically it was resolved by theologians, 
remained fixed in formal and popula 
Christian conceptions of the nature olf 
the universe and of man. 


Rabbi Bamberger has assembled a mass 
ot tascinating material in his authorita 
’ 


tive. scholarly and well-written book. Un 


fortunately, howevel its organization 
prevents the book from making as inte! 
esting reading as its contents warrant 
Instead of describing and analyzing the 
progress of each major element in the 
varying formulations of the myth ove 
the course of time so that a consistent 
picture emerges, the author has chosen 
to summarize in chronological order the 
contents of the 


w! 


literar’s 


ich reter to it Ihe ettect of this ap 
, 


many SOUTCECS 


proae tends to be contusing: the main 
threads of the narrative are frequently 
lost in i maze of detail and interest 


consequently tlags I he i1uthor has also 


tailed to distinguish between tolkloristi 
and theoloe1 il Strata one can h irdly 
a al adequat ly with such material with 
out first defining its source and assessing 
its “sophistication”. Aside from the in 
herent critical issues, it 1s of importance 
to note that in the field of this study, at 
any rate, lewish tolklore bowed to the 


superior weight of the 


theological tra 
dition, while Christian theology betrays 
the influence of folk attitudes it could 
not wholly resist 


Understandably, however, Rabbi Bam 
berger’s interest is not primarily folklor 
istic, but “more prope rly theological, not 
LO Say apolog tic.’ It is indeed impossible 
to examune these myths and leo nds with 
out weighing also their significance as 
reflections and determinants of human 
behavior. Rabbi Bamberger has studious 
ly refrained from “editorializinge”’ until 
his last chapter in which he considers the 
current manifestations of this dualism. 
“The issue of 


belief in a malignant 
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Devil,” he concludes (p. 240), “may be 
regarded as one of the basic differences 
between Judaism and Christianity,” a 
conclusion which is not only historically 
justified, but needs to be underscored in 
all its contemporary implications. The 
mythopaeic element in primitive Chris- 
tianity which hypostatized the concept of 
good in the person of the man-God was 
bound to adopt the correlative figure of 
a personalized Devil. How real Satan is 
to the Christian is manifest most notably 
in the sermon literature and in the icon- 
ography of the Church; no wonder that 
the Manichean and Cainite heresies and 
the medieval witch-cults paid him obei 
sance as the “prince of this world,” o1 
that the simple believer, impressed by 
the instruction of the Church and the 
“evidence” of his own experience, often 
was prompted to do homage to his image 
as well as to Christ's. The Jewish concep 
tion of an ineffably spiritual deity ren- 
ders such ideas simply unthinkable. But 
even more important than the literal 
doctrine of Satan is its symbolic revela 
tion of the Christian ethos. As a Jew, 
Rabbi Bamberger cannot but reject the 
perennial tendency to explain and excuse 
evil as an independent force or principle 
antecedent to man’s activity and essen 
tially beyond his power to overcome. For 
Jew, the evil in the 
world is man-made, an outgrowth of the 
free will with which man has been en 
dowed by an omnipotent but 
Creator, and hence 
to realize the 


him, as for every 


tolerant 
a pressing challenge 
purpose of existence, the 
ultimate aim of creation, by eradicating 
it from his personal and social life. Be 
cause man fashions evil, his is the re 
sponsibility to remake the conditions of 
existence so that he may ultimately 
eliminate it. This is the sole position ten- 
able in a consistent ethical monotheism. 


It is all the more necessary to empha 
size this fundamental dichotomy because 
of the insidious despair which is rotting 
the roots of liberal rationalism in Chris 
tian and even in some Jewish circles 
nowadays. Because the twentieth century 
has confounded the naive and crudely 
optimistic liberalism of the nineteenth, it 
becomes fashionable to proclaim in hol 
low cadences the ineluctable crisis of 


man, eternal prey to the evil which he is 


doomed to witness and to work. The pen- 
dulum swings wildly from the exultant 
expectation of impending salvation to 
the black pit of desolation and hopeless- 
ness when stark reality re-asserts itself; 
at either extreme only a miracle can suf- 
fice to save. Our current neo-Orthodox- 
les, masquerading as new revelations, are 
in effect a return to the traditional Chris- 
tianity, a surrender of moral responsibil- 
ity for the conditions of life, and hence 
an abdication of the duty and the pos- 
sibility of concerted human effort to re- 
move the sources of evil, in the personal 
ity and in society. If evil is the work of 
the devil, or the consequence of an i 
remediable flaw in human nature, then 
only God can conquer it, by overpower- 
ing Satan in the end of days, or by the 
spontaneous act of grace which alone can 
mysteriously redeem the individual soul. 
I'he practical conclusion which the west- 
ern, Christian world has drawn is to 
accept the reign of evil as an unavoidable 


and permanent concomitant of human 
« XISTCNCE. 


But what if the Christian view be 
“true” nonetheless? Here we are con 
fronted with the bedevilment of theol- 
ogies. The Christian world has suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of the “easy” 
course ot non responsibility on the basis 
of a theology which renders that course 
inescapable. Theological excursions into 
the unknown are no doubt stimulating 
exercises of the mind and the imagina- 
tion, and recognized and accepted as 
such they have their values. They do 
indeed provide us with many subtle and 
profound insights into the mysteries of 
existence —as when they point to the 
real and often terrifying conflict in the 
human spirit, torn between the thirst for 
good and the lust for evil. But presented 
and pursued as sober, trustworthy repre- 
sentatives of divine “reality” they can be 
vicious influences upon human behavior. 
For God is unknowable, and whoeve1 
presumes to define Him and to describe 
Him in definitive terms is a deluded or a 
lying blasphemer. We can only “know” 
God through our personal experience of 
Him, which is not cognition in any rea- 
sonable sense, but simply responding to 
those inner promptings and drives which 
we recognize as religious. To know God, 
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then. is to live i rods lié oOo exert 
ourselves to achieve our God-given poten 
tialities for creative gvood. Our specula 
tions about (cod and His will are trust 
when they strengthen us and hel; 
ichieve this goal, when, in short, they 
project oul ipprehension ot God into 
the processes ol history, making us part 
the unendit 4 work ot 
creation, in the classic Jewish conception. 
When. however, they weaken us in the 


struggle to realize oul subjective precep 


ners with God in 


t1ons ot God's influence ind ' ill. by 
denying oul intellectual ar moral « ipat 
itv to do so. as Christian theology and 


the current “crisis” philosophies inevit 


ably tend to do rev can he true neithe 


iningtul objective 


to the subjective realities ot our re 


1m inv |! sceTise, NO} 
ex perience lhe empiri il test of its im 


pact on lite is t he ultimate touchstone 


of the “validity” ot a theology which aims 


to interpret God's meaning and wil 


not too much to say that the tate of man 
cial differencs he 


[OSHUA I RACHTENBER( 
/ God. B lartin Buber. New 
Yor} Harpe! Brotl iMo2Z ivZ pp 
(or ; | ‘ ry? | mal Tey § cTea 


tor’ Mia stands constantly betore th 
borders of Death. Kurillov’s conviction ts 
that only man’s tear of death has turned 
him to God. The sole tunction of God 


is theretor to mitigate mans terror ol 


cle ith Yet by some inscru ible logic, the 
present age no longer rests content with 
divine vindication of death, tor it has 
been numbed to insensitivity by its pel 
vasiveness. Death has become as much a 
condition ot existence as the powel to 
life. Death has transcended lile and 


| 


seemingly overwhelmed it [here is 


nothing to teal tol God ‘ hold On his 


tory has been broken 1 he oTeat threat 
ot extinction has been overworked Cod 
has wrought ioo much violence. Man 
can then destroy God by devising som«e 
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yning his fear of death. 
Kirillov d } ~~ saan of 
iriiiov aecaes theretore that the 


means OL over 
pure 
freely willed 
ind consumated suicide, will break the 


act of selt-destruction, the 


erip ot God. Each man can become God 


il he Poss sses the powel Lo will his own 
cle ith In place 0 God, w hose role rests 
on His transcendence of death. will aris 
the manifold divinities of men who 
at hi ved (,od's role tnro ioh Sult ide. l he 
ultimate meaning of life is located in its 
destruction. The 

tive ruse, which each man can circum 
vent by one supreme act. Kirillov com 


mits suicide. He has, so he 


Absolute iS only a pro 


be Lie Ves, be 


God was throughout a construction of 
man’s horror of a diseased existence 
Vian caestruction of (sod 1S i protest 
igainst the apparent failure of His do 
minion. What Dostoevsky, in 1870. pel 
ceived through his character Kurillov. a 


long line of thinkers has subsequently 


intellectualized ind more deeply 
oT inded. The succession trom Nietzsche 
ind Stirner, to Heidegger, Sartre, and 
lung, is an unbroken tradition of various 


but concentrated eftorts to confirm the 
death o (cod and the bequest ot Hus 
nantie to an enthroned and apotheosized 
man. [he analysis of this tradition is the 


inner theme of Martin Buber’s 
/ | f of God 

LT] scope ot this most recent of Bu 
hye contibutions to re gious philosophy 


is richly tormulated in his criticism of 
tl Swiss psychoanalyst, C. G. Jung. 
Writing with specih relerence to illicit 
metaphysical extrusions in Jung's pre 

sumably empirical studies, Buber com 
which deals with mys 
attitude of 
faith toward mystery is the modern mani 


ments: “doctrine 


; 


eries without knowing the 


festation ot Gnosis. Gnosis is not to be 
a historical category, 
but as a universal one. It and not athe 
ism, which annihilates God because it 


understood as only 


must reject hitherto existing images ol 
God —is the real antagonist of taith.” 
pp 175 et Though he refers 
to Gnosis only in his treatment olf Jung 


—*) 


scq } 


the perception of a renascent Gnostic tra- 
dition undercuts and crystallizes Buber’s 
analysis. Gnosis is not merely a specifi 
concept of God. It is not simple Mani 
chaeism, though the divine duality of 
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good and evil has surely recurred. It is 
more than any religious or cultic formu- 
lation. It is a descriptive category by 
which the attitude of man before the uni- 
verse may be indicated. For Gnosis is a 
view of knowledge and action. It carries 
with it more than philosophic conse- 
quences, for European culture is, at pres 
ent, tacitly gnostic, if the indices of the 
contemporary disposition are correctly 
surmised. God can, so the modern intel- 
lect would have it, be taken prisoner by 
the mind, rendered helpless by the thor- 
oughness of man’s despair, and, at the 
propitious moment slain without appeal. 


In contrast to the modern mood, classi 
philosophy was still able to encounter the 
deepest mystery with reverence. Its tech 
niques, though predisposed to the objec 
tifying detachment of science, were 
turned to ultimate reality. Plato sought 
the eternal harmony without which the 
transiency of the phenomenal world 
would be unmitigated in its meaningless- 
ness and tragmentation. Aristotle, al- 
though “‘purifying” Plato of his unchang 
ing forms, nevertheless acknowledges the 
necessity of a first cause, unmoved, yet 
ordering the sequence of motion, the 
highest good by virtue of his unceasing 
contemplation of his own harmonizing 
perfection. However much lucidity the 
universe disclosed, man still encountered 
his world with wonder. In the Meta 
physics ot Aristotle a 
' provokes [Thomas Aquinas to re 
mark: “The philosopher is related to the 
poet in that both are 
mirandum,” with 


passage oc urs 
which 


concerned with 
wonder, with mar 
velling and with that which provokes us 
to marvel. The Absolute, shrouded by 
the veil of existence, was still sought as 
something eluding the final grasp of in 
tellect. Intellect was the taculty of en- 
counter, but not the justification of 
encounter. The mystery, the numen, 
God, both hidden and disclosed, COIN. 
pelled men to search. Faith was never 
mere acceptance devoid of search. ‘This 
fact Buber quoting Rosen 
zweig’s reference to the two hands ol 
faith, “philosophy and theology.” (p. 62). 
The tragedy of modern history is that 
wonder has ceased and with it has passed 
the willingness to pursue the ultimate. 
The mind is not unfitted to the pursuit 


notes in 


by nature. It must achieve, however, an 
order of perception in which not proof, 
but life, is its motivating intention. By 
contrasting Him with the God of the phi 
losophers, Pascal did not intend that the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and _ |facob 
should be unintelligible. He could have 
as easily meant that God could not only 
be intelligible, or yet that he could neve1 
be wholly unintelligible \s has been 
pointed out, in Emil Fackenheim’s recent 
study of Schelling’s philosophy of re 
ligion, religious truth cannot be totally 
beyond the scope of philosophy, for ulti 
mate categories must be at least ration 
ally lucid, however obscure their content 
If theological formulations be unsuscep 
tible of all rational statement, then all 
interpretation becomes impossible. 


Buber’s attack is never a direct repudi 
ation of philosophy as such. It is rather a 
searching exploration of its pretensions 
and egoism. Buber has never actually 
examined philosophic doctrine for its 
own sake. Philosophy has alwavs peen 
for him an index of culture. Even in his 
study Between Man And Man, his critical 
distinction between philosophies that 
leave man at home in the world, and 
philosophies which cast him adrift, is a 
cultural, not a philosophic distinction. 
it does not allow one to ascertain the 
truth of doctrine, tor such truth is con 
tingent upon the acceptance of philos 
ophy’s objective, that is the achievement 
of a systematic, consistent, and adequate 
statement of the structure of knowledge 
and its relation to reality. The concern 
of the religious philosophy of Buber 
specifically is to indicate where such phil 
osophic investigation fails of the mark. 
Kant requires God for the moral law, 
yet allows Him but the most tenuous ex 
istence, contingent as he is to the neces 
sities Of moral psychology. Hegel sees 
history swept into the current of an on 
rushing Absolute, carrying with it the 
reality and spontaneity of man’s particu 
larity. Heidegger, accepting the “death 
of God”, formulates the new ontology 
which will provide for the introduction 
of novel gods; yet such gods, drawn as 
they are into the flux of historical time 
appear as adjuncts of individual con 
sciousness, having no ultimate status be 


yond that of time. Kant, Hegel, Heideg 
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ger are philosophers who violate the pre 
cincts of the divine. They have absolu 
tized a fragment of the Absolute, having 
made of consciousness, or mind, or being, 
the ground of all. They have obscured 
thereby, so Buber argues, the Urgrund 
which is beyond categories, which exists 
only in meeting, never in pure thought. 


Che peculiarity of modern philosophy 
which Buber indicates with admirable 
directness is the metaphysical status to 
which dissatisfaction has been elevated. 
Where once man’s face before God could 
be described by Rudolf Otto as that of 
awe betore the numen, it has now become 
anxiety (angst) before the wholly un 
known, and, following the dictates of 
modern thought, therefore, the unreal 
Other. Philosophy has employed a re 
verse ontological argument. Having as 
certained that there is no avenue by 
which God may be known, it has con 
cluded that God does not exist. Previous- 
ly, philosophy had argued, until Kant’s 
refutation gained currency, that God's 
existence could be proved from the char- 
acter of knowledge. This proof has faded 
away however frequent the attempts to 
revive it. In its place has been established 
the utter negation of proot, the irration 
ality of the very conception of God, the 
fruitlessness of all effort to achieve clarity 
of understanding. In substance, however, 
there 1s a deeper grain to the repudiation 
ot God. When once man ascribed the 
natural order of life, the flow of the sea 
sons, the events of history, and the conse 
quences of moral action to the provi 
dence of God, His immediate efhcacy as 
a be Ing Was acce pted With the develop 
ment of the natural sciences and the 
increasingly technical character of mod 
ern society the activity of God is less 
and less understood in its concreteness. 
As more and more of human life is with 
drawn from the province of God's con 
cern there is less ground on which to base 
the knowledge of God. Medieval Hebrew 
and Christian tradition can readily ad 
duce the existence of God from the unex 
plained marvels of the world. Knowledge 
of its wonders was demonstrable proof of 
God's existence and providence. God is 
today the truly Unseen, Unrecognized 
Presence for-His wonders have been with- 
drawn trom His concern by science and 


the bureaucratization of the social order. 
God no longer exists for modern philoso- 
phy, for He no longer acts. That God is 
dead, not merely concealed or eclipsed is 
the key to the modern rejection of God. 
For Death means the cessation of activity. 
It is this, God’s activity, which is no 
longer perceived. Buber, on the contrary, 
having afhrmed that God is never avail 
able to logical or empirical proof can 
maintain the continued, eternal activity 
of God. God has merely been shrouded 
by man. He has been covered over. It is 
for man to remove the veil. 


If the recurrent plea of Buber’s 
Eclipse Of God 1s stripped away, a pro 
foundly important insight emerges, on 
which places upon the theologian an 
immense burden. The activity of God 
has been utterly obscured. This. for the 
believer, is tantamount to a denial of 
God. God could continue to exist for 
Spinoza in virtue of the powe! of man's 
intellectual vision, not in virtue of the 
powel ot God’s acts. For the unre Hective, 
however, no merely intellectual God was 
sufhcient. Once His concrete actuality 
was undermined, the breaking of belief 
was accomplished. Man can now com 
plete his days unmindtul of His maker, 
for nature, that throne of God, and his 
tory, that council-room of his devising, 
has been emptied of His Presence. Bu 
ber’s answer is the rediscovery of the 
power of encounter With this answer 
one is inclined to agree, but the precise 
problem is to render the immediacy olf 
encounter communicable to others. Bu 
ber has not solved this proble m, tor his 
understanding of the encounter is al 
ways communicated in the language ol 
encounter. Speaking thus, he can address 
only those who have already achieved the 
awareness he wishes to excite. He cannot 
open the heart that is closed, for his lan 
guage has presupposed openness. It is in 
this area that theology may be 
peutic. 


thera 
It alone can break open the solid 
ity of unbelief, for it uses the language 
of reasoned understanding to disclose the 
unreasonableness of the world and lead 
it to that unexplored palace, where the 
King, sits enthroned in an interior, and 
seemingly, inaccessible chamber. The 
task of theology, of Jewish theology, is to 
create a new language, one which ad 
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dresses the modern crisis. It may have 
cause to fear that in the hours it exhausts 
defining the grammar of a new Halakhah, 
it has lost the people for which it legis 
lates. 


ARTHUR A. COHEN 


My Dear Timothy. An Autobiographical 
Letter to his Grandson. By Victor Gol 
lancz. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1953. Pp. 439. 

1 he Jewry of End, 
present 
century, might not unjustly be described 
as the child ot a diplomatic marriage 
between Moses and Queen Victoria, with 
all the riche qualities of either 


London's West 
during the early years of the 


parent 
attenuated to a dull mediocrity, and all 
the deepe colors reduced to a sickly 
pastel. The lines and patterns of the 
lorah lav concealed beneath the anti 
macassars of British “good form;” and 
the heritage of Israel, far from involving 
a real spiritual commitment or a flaming, 
militant crusade, to all in 
tents and purposes, a decorous and ri 


had become, 


spectable social convention. One went to 
synagogue on Sabbaths and festivals; one 
purchased elegantly bound prayerbooks 
(with English translations 
outfitted in the regulation uniform ol 
top hats’ and ‘bum-freezers’) “attained 
religious majority” at thirteen years ol 
age (with a reception at home on the 
following Sunday afternoon), and... one 
read The Jewish Chronicle trom cover to 
cover. Come Passover, one made the pre 
scribed religious pilgrimage to Bonn’'s 
or Levy's in the more exotic East End to 
purchase matzoth and other traditional 
fare; if one were a Sephardi, or even the 
parnas of an Ashkenazic congregation, 
one wore a tuxedo to Kol Nidrei service: 
and when one died, the Burial Socety 
efhciently supplied some pious and indi 
gent East Ender to watch one’s body 
before burial and to murmur over it 
selected psalms recited in the original 
Hebrew tongue. 


ones son 


l here were, of course, synagogal “‘lite1 
ary societies,” and there was the Board 
of Deputies and the Anglo-Jewish Associ 
ation (with its pink-covered annual r 


ports about schools in Baghdad and 


North Africa) and the Jewish Historical 
Society; but for the average West End 
Jew, there was none of that intensive 
preoccupation. with international Jewish 
issues which characterized and fermented 
the more recent immigrants in White 
chapel and Stepney. A knickerbockered 
Herbert Bentwich or Murray Rosenberg 
might lead his littl band of devoted 
“Maccabeans’” on a conducted tour of 
the Holy Land, but Herzl was a pic- 
turesque Viennese crackpot, Zionism a 
foreign and dubious importation, and 
Hebrew was what the “minister” (not 
rabbi) read in the synagogue 

For nine out of ten West End Jews 
this was sufhcient; it maintained, with 
comfortable balance, one’s allegiance to 
the Covenant on the one hand and to 
the Union Jack on the other. But there 
was always the tenth person —the one 
in whom the genes of Moses were pre 
dominant, whose inherited Jewish rest 
lessness refused to come to terms with 
British complacency, who took his heri 
tage and its commitment more seriously, 
and whose spirit was forever shivering 
and chafing beneath the ill-fitting reach 
me-downs of Anglo-Jewish institutional 
ism. What such persons wanted, abov 
all, was a Judaism of active dedication 
rather than of passive acquiescence, of 


bold ade bate 


tormits 


rather than of timid con 


\n eloquent representative of this type 
was Mr. Victor Gollancz, scion of a dis 
tinguished Anglo-Jewish family, and now 
one of Britain’s most prominent and 
well-known publishers; and for Jewish 
readers the main interest in this first in 
stallment of his memoirs will lie in the 
authentic picture which he paints of how 
a young Jew of the Edwardian genera 
tion sought to break loose from the cold 
comfort of ‘life with father’ and to find 
a more adequate and meaningful expres 
sion tor the essential 
which he 
conscious. 


Jewish values ot 
was (and remains) so deeply 


It is a moving and courageous account, 
the more so because Mr. Gollancz’s effort 
was in many ways a failure and because 
the pursuit of his high ideal seems so 
often to have struggled against intel 
lectual limitations. Mr. Gollancz ex 
presses, somewhat didactically, a whole 
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host of opinions and judgments which 
will inevitably incense and _ inturitate 


many of his Jewish readers. They will 
resent what they will readily Suspect to 


he 1 rather 7) al OwW attitude towards ft W 


ish traditional observances, set against 
a rather deep attachment to Christian 
doctrine They will 
again, to tell Mii 


biting off more than he can chew, that 


want, again and 
Gollancz that he is 


he takes himself far too seriously, that 
his religious philosophy is not intr 
quently sophomori And they will be 
tt mpted more than once to agree with 
his mot! er that ‘Victor talks too much,” 
or to dismiss him in the classic words of 
the Oxtord J/sis: “Mr. Gollancz, New 
College. also spoke .7 

But such an attitude will be grossly 
unfair and will betray only a stolid un 
vibrations of a 


responsiveness tO the 


sensitive and restless spirit. For what is 


really significant in this book is not its 
author’s views and opinions, neither the 
validity nor the fuzziness of his individ 
ual philosophy, but the transparently 
honest even noble. Way if wl ich he has 
spoken for the 
an entire generation. 


bewildered munority of 


In a significant passage of this letter 
to his grandson, Mr. Gollancz recalls 
that as a child, he was never abl to 
sleep without a lamp. This is, perhaps 
the unconscious keynote of all that he 
has to sav. Throughout his life, it would 
seem, Mr. Gollancz has been afraid of 
the dark afraid, that is, of the perils 
and hazards of uncertainty and doubt, 
reluctant to grope. 


the precise 


Always he has sought 
definition, the pin-pointed 
formula, the charted path, the mapped 
route. One feels, indeed, that much of 
his religious really been 
directed not, as he himself seems in 


protest has 


clined to suppose, against institutional 
ism per se, but rather against the fact 
that there was no institution which 
would readily accommodate his aspi- 
rations. Above all, there was in him a 
sense of isolation — a sense that the Jew 
who really bothered about Judaism was 
being excluded, by the established pat 
terns of an effete community, from any 
true identification with the House of 
Israel or any genuine participation in 
its mission. The lamp was too dim. 
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Possessed by this mood, it was but 
natural that Mr. Gollancz should have 
sought his expression outside the Anglo 
jewish fold, and that, in the give-and 
take of und reraduate qauiscussions at Ox 


ford, he should have been led to explore 


the possibility that perhaps atter all, 
Christianity ilbeit in one of its more 
heterodox forms) might provide the 


problem Mi Gollancz 
plumped for what may best be described 
as a variety of Christian Socialism —a 
translation oft the ethu i | tt ic] ings of 
jesus into terms ol social organization 
ind economy. At first, it was in politics 
that his fervor found outlet 
began to examine Christianity in the 
aspect of more personal experience, and 
he came to accept the theory Oo} \belard 
that men can be (nay, are) delivered from 
sin through a sense of love engendered 
spontaneously and automatically by the 
passion of Jesus. Still later, largely unde 
the influence of Hastings Rashdall, he 
made plans to be converted, but the path 
to the font was barred al th last moment 
feeling that Judaism 
ifter all, identification with a 


by an instinctive 
involves. 
particulal group, and not merely the 


profession of certain abstract beliets. At 
the present moment following a spirit 
ual crisis in 1943, Mr. Gollancz’s posi 
to be that the 


t10n vould sce ichieve 


ment ot human goodness ania the est ib 
lis! Kingdom of 


God depend first and toremost, on “such 


lishment on earth of the 


a change in one’s being as will make 
goodn ss natural to one, and that to 
win such a change one must quietly put 
Oneself in a posture for the receipt ot 


oTace. 


It is easy to react to this record with 
conventional indignant 
condemnation or by mouthing platitudes 


about brethren who abandon the fold. 


x pre SSIONIS ol 


but this would be to miss the point which 
Mr. Gollancz’s narrative so effectively 
drives hom«e namely, that in many cases 
it is the fold that abandons the bre thre n 
rather than vice versa. Although we may 
disagree radically with his conclusions, 
Mr. Gollancz speaks for many of us who 
refuse to be denounced as wayward 
brethren because we cannot find in con 
temporary modes and forms anything but 


a travesty of our 


Jewish commitment, 
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because we refuse to let the thunders of 
Sinai be drowned out by the 
around the Golden Calf 
lancz has been 


clamor 
What Mr. Gol 
seeking is the exiled 
Shekinah, and it is at best a venial sin 
to go astray in the quest tor it. 
| 


It may be asked. ot course, whether 


Mr. Gollancz might not have found what 
he was seeking. had he but once enter 
tained the thought that there wert 


all 


attet 
, other torms of tC wish ¢ x pression than 


those in which he happened to have been 


reared. To be sure, the English brands of 
Reform and Liberal Judaism would have 
otfered him nothing, tor all that thes 


representeqda, 1n thei practi | manitesta 


t110ns,. was a mere Casing ot the tension, a 
e ot the 


es and Vi 


former had found its level 


relaxation but not a several 
forced marriage between Mos 
toria. Ihe 
comtortably in the trivial banal: 
ties of D. W Marks (who insisted on 
translating the Aaddish into Hebrew be 


Cats 


Tore 


Aramaic, don’t you know, was a 
mere local vernacular!) than in the rare 
hed vision of Morris Joseph; 
latter, tor 


while the 
all its polite deterence to the 
scholarship and piety of Claude Mont 
hore, had degenerated, for the ordinary 
layman, into a fashionable synagogue in 
the St. John’s Wood Road, where the 
minister wore a biretta and where, so it 
was said, you pushed a button to open 
the Ark. But Mr. Gollancz micht pe rhaps 
have considered the rich possibilities ol 
Hasidism as an alternative to the bar 
reness of the standardized modes, 
might have studied Hebrew and 
thereby have gained access, on his own, 
to more vital and creative facets of Jew 


ish life and thought 


more 
oO! he 


One wonders, in 
deed, why so patently enquiring a mind 
should have retreated .so readily into 
Christian doctrine without first explor 
ing more thoroughly the resources of Jew 
ish tradition. 

Ihe answer is implicit, perhaps, in thi 
incident of Mr. Gollancz’s project d con 
version: at the last moment, the deeper 
psychological factor came to the surface 
and prevailed over the neat intellectual 
synthesis. Whether he is aware of it o1 
not, what Mr. Gollancz has all along 
been seeking, as a natural reaction to his 
upbringing and environment, is not so 


much the Kingdom of God as the com 


panionship of men. And always he has 
been afraid of the dark. Passionate for 
the lorah, he is vet no Moses, and will 
not scale Sinai alone to tetch it; zealous 
for the Gospel, he is vet no John the 
Baptist, ind will not PO out Into the 
wilderness and feed upon locusts the 
while he is proclaiming it. Above all, he 
wants to belong, and his quest for an 
ideal society of men is, One may suspect, 
u fond but a sublimated expression of 
that need. At the same time, 
impeded the 


spirit is a traglk 


what has 
quest and tormented his 
failure to realize that 
man, as the Scripture says, was created a 
little lower than the angels. 

Yet it is not M1 
psychoses that are here ol Importance, 
the significant thing about his book its 
the general problem which it 


duced to bare essentials, that problem iS 


Gollancz's person il 


poses. Re 


the distance which seems always to intel 
vene between the current patterns of a 
society and the best values of its trad 
tion the fact that all the Lord’s peopl 
are not prophets It is not an exclusively 
Jewish problem, but it is one to which, 
through his sense of commitment, a con 
SCLOUS lew is bound to be especially sen 
sitive. And Mr. Gollancz, restless, ambiv 
alent, now hesitant, now dogmatic, ts, 
in the final analysis, such a conscious 
jew Just for that reason he has been 
able so sympathetically to articulate that 
problem in a modern idiom. It 1s the 
probl m ol all ot us who are brushed by 
the wings of a Shekinah in exile. Basi 
cally, it is the problem of whether, like 
Saul, one goes seeking 
whether, like 
brethren 


Strayt d asses, OT! 


Joseph, one seeks one’s 


Tl HEeopoR H. GASTER 
New York, N. Y. 


he Courage to Be. By Paul Tillich 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952 


197 pp 


Introduced as an eminent philoso 
pher’s “description of the dilemma of 
Modern Man,” Dr. ‘Tillich’s analysis ol 
anxiety and its antidote, courage, is dis 
tinguished by the originality of approach 
and thought by dint of which he has 
achieved his place im the top echelon ol 
contemporary Protestant thinkers. Here 
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is a truly comprehensive study of the 
many factors, and not merely of the 
much-labored “outdistancing of ethics by 
technique,” that go into the making ol 
modern anxiety, individual as well as 
collective 

\ good physi ian does not stop at diag 
nosing and describing the disease. He 
also prescribes a regimen conducive to 
its cure. Dr. Tillich, too, is not satished 
with presenting, as chapters of “The 
in Ontology of Anxiety, 
a detailed de scription ot 1 ypes of Anxi 
ety and ot Periods of Anxiety in the his 
tory of Western civilization, as well as a 
delineation of the 
logical Anxiety. He 
diagnosis to a prescription for the cure 
In fortunate contrast to the many sell 


Courage to Be,” 


syndrome ot Patho 
proceeds trom the 


help books aiming at substituting peace 
of mind for anxiety, Dr. Tillich steers 
clear of the pat platitudes and inspira 
tional moralizing which characterize this 
kind of literature. Instead, he shows how 
the best tiinkers in the Western orbit 
have achieved “the courage to be,” cde 
spite the inevitable existential anxieties, 
which are part ol life trom the cradle 
to the grave, and the unavoidable anxi 
eties, which are of man’s own thinking 

For guidance to the achievement ol 
such a disciplined “Courage to Be,” Di 
lillich goes first of all to “the line ol 
thought from Plato to 
homas Aquinas.” Next he examines thi 
Stoic and Neo-Stoic ideas of courage as 


which leads 


well as “the courage and selt-aflirmation” 
of Spinoza and “the courage and life” 
quest tor the preservation ol the Self, 
which is the axis of Nietzsche's philoso 
phy. From there he goes on to the de 
scription of “the specifically Christian 
virtues of faith, hope and love,” in gen 
eral, and of Martin Luther's “Protestant” 
courage in particular. As Dr. Tillich sees 
it, only Christianity has the courage to 
point the way of salvation. He explicitly 
stresses that this kind of salus was not 
within the reach of Spinoza, among 
others, for “his Jewish mysticism” would 
not let him go beyond “the idea of pa 
ticipation.” 

Dr. Tillich may be said to be almost as 
popular with Jewish theologians of exis 
tentialist loyalties and leanings as with 
his Protestant co-religionists. He is also 
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a frequent guest lecturer at institutions 
of Higher Jewish Learning and is among 
the sponsors ot various so-called “Good 
will” interfaith projects aimed at pro 
moting better understanding between 
Christians and Jews. Last but not least, 
Dr. Tillich is a scholar who is more than 
merely superficially acquainted with Jew 
ish thought and theology. In view of all 
this, it 1s disappointing to note that he 
completely ignores the Jewish contribu 
tion to [he ( ourage to Be.” There is 
not a word about the Prophe ts of Israel, 
who, without doubt, established the ideal, 
and the reality as well, of that “Protes 
which Dr. Pillich extols 
as a unique and original creation 
According to Dr. Tillich, “courage is 
self-afhrmation ‘in-spite-ol,” that 1s, in 
spite of that which prevents the self from 
afhrming itself.” It is strange, to say the 
least, that a theologian who works with 
the Hebrew Bible and has in many con 
texts emphasized the unity of the “]udeo 
Christian legacy” and “the hyphen in the 
word Jewish-Christian” (see JUDAISM, 
April 1952) does not find it necessary to 
even hint at the source of this “courage ol 
self-afhrmation,” in the Hebrew Script 
ures, and its magnificent-tragic triumph 
over reality and anxiety in the history of 
What else is Jewish 
survival but “the courage to be ‘in spit 


ot’ 


tant courage,” 


the Jewish pe ople 


Jewish admirers of the type of Neo 
Protestant thought exemplified by Dr. 
Tillich, usually 
nents share the 


assume that its expo 
embarrassment of our 
own Reconstructionist School, vis-a-vis 
the idea ol Jewish chosenness, in respect 
to the Christian claim to absolute truth 
But this is not the case. Despite his mo 
dernity. Dr. Tillich ts as insistent as any 
fundamentalist that there is no real salva 
tion outside his Church. As he sees it only 
“a church which raises itself in its mes 
sage and its devotion to the God above 
the God of theism without sacrificing its 
concrete symbols can mediate a courage 
which takes doubt and meaninglessness 
into itself. It is the Church under the 
Cross which alone can do this, the 
Church which preaches the Crucified.” 


In the same trame of mind, Dr. Tillich 


asserts, again in the best Christian funda 
mentalist (Catholic and Protestant) spirit 
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that “the ancient world was transformed 
by Christianity,” which did not regard 
death as the “wages of sin.” But here, as 
elsewhere in analogous contexts, Dr. 
lillich does not indicate that it was 
Isaiah's “Suffering Servant,” from whom 
ancient Christianity adapted the teach 
ings which oppose the doctrine, never 
dominant in Judaism even in the earli 
est times, that death is punishment tot 
sin. 

“The Courage to Be” is a brilliant and 
distinguished book, as far as the exposi 
tion of the author’s philosophy ts con 
cerned. But its historical background 
chapters are seriously marred by the indi 
cated omissions. The weaknesses of this 
approach may be rooted in the uncon 
scious employment of a double frame of 
reference, one in dealing with Christian 
ity and quite another, in treating of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. That this tend 
ency should be encountered in the writ- 
ings of so staunch a friend ol Jews and 
Judaism should give one pause 


TRUDE Wetss-ROSMARIN 


What Is a Jew? by Morris N Kertzer, 
Cleveland World Publishing Co., 1953: 
pp 2OY 


Back in 1947, Milton Steinberg, of 
blessed memory (how he would have re 
joiced in the quarterly Judaism), made 
a significant contribution to American 
Jewish life with his Basic Judaism. Three 
years later, Philip Bernstein wrote a fine 
piece for Life magazine woven about the 
highlights of the Jewish calendar, which 
was published subsequently as the book 
What The Jews Believe. Steinberg’s little 
work was meant for Jews. Bernstein's for 
non-Jews. Morris Kertzer’s, originally in 
tended for non-Jews (it appeared in Look 
and subsequently in Reader's Digest), 
serves both groups superbly. 


This litthe volume is a delightful sur 
prise that mounts in value with the 
turning of each page. Belore one opens 
it, the Jewish reader is prone to be skep 
tical. What can be said here? A re-chew- 
ing of the same old cud? Another slick 
apologetic? But the skepticism soon gives 
way to interest and appreciation for the 
ringing honesty and the courageous forth- 


rightness and the crisp lucidity. Rabbi 
Kertzer has produced a volume that radi- 
ates self-respect; one that must surely 
command the respect of others. This is 
a man strong in his own faith and gifted 
with the ability to convey that strength 
of faith to Jew and non-Jew. 

Within the framework of eight chap 
ters he has neatly posed a hundred ques 
tions and meaningfully answered them. 
After a swift survey of Jewish history he 
proceeds to tackle the definition of a 
Jew, telling what a Jew (in the broadest 
sense) is and is not. Then he takes ques- 
tion after question, the easy and the com 
plex, the vexatious (chosen people, lex 
talionis) as well as the factual, and with 
a calmness rooted in sure knowledge and 
resolute faith, replies with facility. 

Rabbi Kertzer abandons suasion. He 
neither defends nor argues, he simply 
answers and answers simply. Lhe ease 
flows from personal experiences, which 
he interjects frequently with telling 
effect, and knowledge of the 
sources, the acharonim as well as the 
rishonim. It is intimate, thorough for 
all its brevity, spangled with Scripture, 
falmud and the _ post-Talmudic, yet 
escapes the pitfalls of pedanticism and 
exhortation. Kertzer is happy with his 
spiritual and cultural lot —it is rich 
‘hol dichfin yese uv yechol’: if it is not 


trom a 


for you, no offense, leave it be. 


Within the few pages he encompasses 
much; religion, community relationship, 
the family, ritual, custom, calendar, Zion- 
ism, and the Jewish relationship with 
non-Jews. The questions are sharp and 
the answers fair, of Schechter’s “catholic” 
quality, yet the author puts his own 
views squarely on the page: “Zionism 
is both a religious and a political move 
ment (176). “Israel has an ‘established 
church’ comparable to the Church of 
England (181). “The only loyalty of an 
American Jew is to the United States of 
America — without any ifs, ands or buts. 
(190).” 

The author’s honesty and forthright- 
ness is not diminished when he approach 
es delicate areas: Jews and Christians 
have some things in common — one God, 
the purposefulness of life; but they also 
differ and the difference is seismic 
“Jews do not accept the divinity of Jesus. 
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lews also reject the incarnation, 


we reyect vicarious atonement we re 
ject Original sin It is a cardinal tenet 
of our taith that God is pure ly spiritual 
and admits of no human attributes” 
(700 

[his reviewer has only a few questions 
to add to the hundred. In describing the 
modern or American Rabbi, the author 
writes, “The modern rabbi's duties paral 
lel those of his Protestant colleagues 
(132) Is this so? Or does it only seem 
so to the modern rabbi's conegeregationyer 
And if it seems so to them should we not 


avoid ratifying the impression by stating 


he matter so that the rabbi might have 
the time and energy to pick up where 
the author le ves off ind deepen the 


very 
qu stions here posed? Factually, is it true 
that “Jewry’s first unhappy introduction 
to the Christian world” came in the 
of Charlemagne?” (195). Was it so cozy 
under Constantine? Under Honorius? 
Under the Visigoths? Is it not true, that 
with rare exception, wherever and when 
ever church authority waxed strong, Jews 
and Judaism suffered? But these are 
HINO} slips I he book iS solid I he book 
IS honest Lhe book is a V iluable addi 
tion to hom« and school, tor Christian 
and ft w. Every reader, tyro and bak: will 
feel indebted to Rabbi Kertzer for an 
exposition as forthright as it is lucid 


knowledge ot ow peopl in the 


davs 


Ery E. PrILcHix 
Newark New Jersey 
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